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ORIGIN AL POETRY. 


{For the Christian Register.] 
LIGHT IN DARKNESS. 


OO cease to weep ! this storm will yet decay, 


And these sad clouds of sorrow melt away.’ 
Falconer. 


Through the darkest cloud, there gleams some light ;— 
In the darkest eve, some star shines bright ;— 

In the wildest woods, are some sweet flowers ;— 
Rainbows are seen mid heaviest showers. 


So in this life, the pale brow of care 

Is bound with the wreath that joy plac’d there ; 
That joy plac’d there in those days of gladness, 
When we dreamt nought of sorrow or sa:iness. 


Tears will not quench Hope’s bright and pure flame, 
In sadness or mirth it burns on the same ; 

Memory lights up the dark clouds of despair, 

And brings back the smiles that youth used to wear. 


The tear that down Sorrow’s pale cheek flows, 
Is like the bright dew drop on the rose ; 

The next pure breeze that comes floating by, 
Shakes off the dew and leaves the flower dry. 


The stream may bound o’er rocks dark and steep, 
As it winds its way to the mighty deep; 
Yet there are vallies through which it will go, 


Where calmly, and sweetly the stream will flow. 
MANFRED. 


TE SEL EE TS SE IS 


Se 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATION. 





[For the Christian Register. ] 
COMPENDIOUS SERMON, 
NO. V. 

‘itis not for you to know the times or the seasons, 
which the Father hath put ia his own power.’—4cts 
Be 8. 

For several centuries, the Jewish people 
had been deprived of their independence; 
oppressed in succession by the Babylonians, 
the Syrians, and the Romans; made the cru- 
el sport of almost every tyrant from Nebu- 
chadnezzar to Tiberius, who had swayed an 
iron sceptre over a wide empire of nations. 
From this political misery and degradation 
the Jews had expected a signal redemption, 
whenever the Messiah should begin his 
reign; and not only this redemption, but a 
proud elevation and dominion over all the rest 
of the world. These anticipations which 
seem to have been common to the high and 





the low, had been excited by misinterpreta- 
tions of their prophetic scriptures; and this 
will account for the emulation, that appear- 
ed among the first disciples of Jesus; for 
their unholy strife for preeminence in his 
kingdom. By the arrest, the condemnation, 
and death of their master these secular hopes 
became almost extinct. In his resurrection, 
however, they seem to have revived, though 
not in their former ardor. Hence the ques- 
tion to which our text was an answer. Wilt 
thou at this t.me restore the kingdom to Is- 
rael? And he said, ‘It is not for you to 
know the times or the seasons, which the 
Father hath put in his own power.’ 

In this reply our Lord, as we may suppose, 


| 
| 





intended to quench forever the flame of | 


earthly ambition in the bosoms of his disci- | 


ples, while he intimated, that if a secular 
kingdom, was to be restored to Israel, it was 
a remote event, in which of course they 
could have no personal interest. At the 
same time he probably intended to check 
and reprove an improper curtosily; and what 
he said to them, he may be considered as 
saying to all. Let us therefore receive the 
admonition. 

It was not, however, the spirit of inquiry, 
it was not curiosity, in itself considered, but 
an wl directed curiosity, our Lord designed 
to restrain. Curiosity is the native appetite 
of the mind, and is no less needful to the 
growth and vigor of the mind, than the ani- 
mal appetite is to the vigor and health of the 
body; but the one as well as the other may 
be diseased or perverted, and in that state is 
not to be indulged with every object of its 
desire. 

Still it may be thought, that many things 
are in fact concealed from us, which we may 
innocently wish to know, and it may seein 
unaccountable, that God should have set 
such narrow bounds to the inquisitive spirit; 
that he should have left so many things un- 
revealed, which it might be gratifying for us 
to know; such, for instance, as the events, 
which await our nearest friends, the future 
course of our own life, the time and manner 
of our death; the fortunes of our posterity or 
our country, or the modes and means of 
communication among the spirits of the just 
made perfect. The silence of inspiration on 
these and many other subjects may seem 
hard to be reconciled with the perfect good- 
ness of God. Piety and reason, however, 
will dispose the most anxious mind to acqui- 
esce in that degree of reserve, which attends 
divine revelation, The potentates of this 
world have their secret counsels; designs 
which are veiled in a great measure from 
those, who are engaged in carrying them 
into effect. Yes, every private person of 
discretion, has some reserve in his commu- 
nications with his equals and inferiors; some 





things which he limits to his own breast, 
some things in which his left hand is not 
permitted to know what his right hand doeth. 
Is such reserve expedient in the government 
of earthly kingdoms? Is it reasonable and 
right in those, who move in the humblest 
circles? And can it be imagined that the 
King of kings and Lord of lords, whose gov- 
ernment includes all ages and all worlds, 
should have no secret designs, uo principles 
of action, which are not to be communicated 
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at once to all, who may wish to know them? 
Such a thought were equally impious and 
absurd. However much we might be grati- 
fied in knowing any thing, which God has 
concealed from us, we should be cautious of 
inquiring too curiously not only into the 


things themselves, but into the reasons of | 


concealment. In some instances it may be 
said of God, that he ‘ giveth no account of 
his matters.? In most cases however, a lit- 
tle consideration will suggest to the humble 
and devout mind some adequate reasons for 
the degree of obscurity, which rests on many 
subjects, apparently connected with religion. 
Two general reasons will be mentioned. 

1. Religion is a practical art. Like all 
other arts it is to be learned; and our profi- 
ciency in this as well as in other things re- 
quires principle and practice to accompany 
each other. General theory alone is never 
understood, or at best it can afford nothing 
more than a fruitless and perhaps a momen- 
tary entertainment. A discreet teacher in any 
art illustrates each principle singly and suc- 
cessively by thorough experiments; and the 
greater the indisposition of his pupils to at- 
tend to the fundamental principles already 
made known, the less will he be disposed to 
gratify their idle curiosily with those things, 
which are of no practical importance. These 
remarks apply with peculiar force to the re- 
ligious education of mankind. Few, indeed, 
are so much engaged as they ought to be, in 
learning the theory of religion; and still it is 
a just complaint, that most persons know far 
more than they practise. It is painful to ap- 
ply those principles, by which we are re- 
proved and condemned. Hence we are nat- 
urally inclined to substitute something else, 
for religious feeling and practice, and to 
persuade ourselves that speculations about 
the circumstantials of religion constitute re- 
ligion itself. This disposition of the human 
mind was perfectly understood by the great 
Author of our faith, and for this very reason, 
as we may suppose, he forbore to commu- 
nicate many things, which might otherwise 
have been revealed. 

2. Another reason why many things are 
not revealed, which may be objects of curi- 
osity, is because they could not be revealed 
to minds so limited and feeble as ours in 
their present state. Almost every truth in 
religion is infinite in its nature and relations. 
Such are all the attributes of God, and such 
the principles of his government. ‘To sup- 
pose that these should be thoroughly appre- 
hended by any finite mind, however enlarg- 
ed, is a plain contradiction. What an ab- 
surdi‘y then to suppose they can be brought 
within the grasp of a human understanding! 
of an infant spirit just beginning to think! 
and such is the oldest and the wisest inhabi- 
tant of the earth. Suppose a little child in 
his lisping years should inquire minutely in- 
to the structure and operations of some com- 
plicated machine; for instance that, which 
measures time, and insist on being told the 
use of this spring and that wheel, and all the 
relations and dependencies, which contrib- 
ule to the final effect; what language could 
be einpleyed to give that child the slightest 
apprehension of these things. If then the 
lisping infant cannot be mude to comprehend 
the most intricate inventions of man, how 
shall any man on earth expect, with every 
aid he is capable of receiving to penetrate 
into all the mysteries of the divine nature 
and government. More, unspeakably more 
we may hope to know in the future life; 
more and more as ages and milleniums roll 
on their endless tide; but eternity itself will 
never disclose all the depths and glories of 
divine truth. In the remotest period to 
which the angels of heaven can dart a 
thought, there will doubtless be subjects of 
contemplation and study both for us and for 
them; glorious and enrapturing truths yet 
unrevealed. 

In review of the subject some perhaps may 
inquire, what principles are to direct and 
limit our curiosity in relation to God and 
religion, or how we are to determine when 
to indulge and when to restrain this curiosi- 
ty. Inreply to queries like these I would say, 
the first inquiry should be whether the sub- 
ject in view is, in its own nature, capable of 
being understood by persons in our present 
situation. By this preliminary question, we 
might save ourselves many fruitless labors 
and perplexities. For instance, if it be ask- 
ed how God foreknows without controlling 
future events, a single thought may be sufhi- 
cient to show that the subject is utterly be- 
yond our comprehension. Far easier were 
it for a man, blind from his birth, to under- 
stand how others see, than for the human 
mind to comprehend how futurity is present- 
ed to the eye of omniscience. 

Secondly, In determining what are the 
proper subjects of religious inquiry, we 
should do well to consider, how far they are 
connected with moral feeling and practice. 
Enough is revealed, if suitably regarded, to 
make us wise, and good, and happy; and 
whatever tends to these blessed results, is 
worthy of the profoundest attention. On the 
contrary, where we have no reason to expect 
any salutary influence of this kind, we may 
safely conclude that the subject is not enti- 
tled to the first consideration.— Matueres,. 


The Presence of God. He that remem- 
bers that God stands a Witness anda Judge 
beholding every secresy besides his impiety, 
must have put on impudence if he be not 


much restrained in his temptation to sin. 
Taylor. 
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THE WATCHMAN, 
[Continued trom page 193.] 

. These things should all be fairly consid- 

ered by us in our estimate of the conduct 

we still experience at the hands of our breth- 

ren, and while we make such allowance as 

either our imperfections or their circumstan- 





| ces may warrant, we should be careful to 
| rectify if possible whatever there is amiss in 





our spirit and our demeanor. 





Then, and 
then only, have we a right to reprimand 
them for the want of charity, when we have 
removed the stumbling-blocks which occa- 
sion their fall. But before we say more on 
this head, we have to remark, in addition, 
that many of those who have taken a perma- 
nent station in our esteem, have indulged in 
a latitude of disquisition, and thrown out 
hints, and hazarded opinions so startling, as 
to alarm the less bold even of their own com- 
munion. To doubt, to question, and with- 
out ceremony, the accuracy of Paul’s rea- 
soning; to contend that the essentials of 
Christianity would exist if, all the books be- 
ing destroyed, we knew only the simple facts 
of the life, death, and resurrection of Christ; 
to debate of the efficacy of prayer; to deny 
the influence of the spirit of God; to subvert 
the duty of public worship, not to mention 
the wild notions of Evanson—might indeed 
furnish food for the intellect and gratify the 
love of novelty, but must also have occasion- 
ed pain in many serious and upright Chris- 
tians. We deeply regret the extent to which 
these things went. ‘They could not fail to 
be impediments to the progress of truth. To 
the well-disposed they would give alarm—to 
friends they would occasion grief—to ene- 
mies they would serve as a handle-—aad 
with a due portion of exaggeration, they 
would furnish the most desirable implements 
for calumny to work with. Much of the lat- 
itude was indulged in, we know, merely to 
discover the truth. The process pursued 
was tentative, not didactic. The questions 
asked were, What is truth?—-Is this truth? 
Not, What do you believe? Many things 
were hazarded merely that they might be 
tried. A collision of mind was sought, and 
there was, therefore, a free communication 
of sentiment. All this wouid have been 
very proper in a college of philosophers, 
where the object of al! was well known, and 
the possibility of misicke or misrepresenta- 
tion did not exist. But we must be allowed 
to think that it was, in the actual circum- 
stances, carried too far; and certain we are 
that it was carried so far as to occasion 


_.deeprooted prejudices in the minds of pious, 


however mistaken, Christians. Certain phil- 
osophical notions also, on subjects relating 
to the human will and the human soul, by 
no means of a popular character, have been 
maintained by the great lights of ourcburch, 


| and therefore identified with our system. 


With such it has been said Unitarianism is 
not at all concerned. ‘True: they form no 
part of Unitarian doctrine, and the more is 
the pity that they were ever connected with 
it by the press or in the pulpit. The gospel 
knows nothing of such matters, and it would 
have been well for the cause of pure religion 
if Unitarians had knownno more, ‘To teach 
or to preach on such subjects is no part of 
the minister’s duty, and it behoves him to 
consider whether in doing either he is likely 
to incur unnecessary obloquy, to diminish 
his usefulness, to check the progress of the 
gospel truth, and the efficacy of the gospel 
precepts, as set forth and recommended by 
him. Evils of this nature have, we fear, 
been occasioned by indulging in philosophi- 
cal speculations. And it 1s curious to re- 
mark, that in these speculations, as well as 
in religion, the nature of the conclusions 
was such as to place Unitarians in every 
case among the few, and not the many.—- 
Thus they too easily appeared to those who 
were unfavorably disposed to be all over in 
the wrong, to choose in preference on each 
point the most out-of-the-way opinions, and 
to be prepared 
To run a muck and tilt at all they meet. 

Hitherto our view has been retrospective; 
let us now confine ourselves to the existing 
state of things. Still is religion cultivated 
amongst us too exclusively in its intellectual 
relations. This is our great fault-—a fault 
preceptible in all the bearings and workings 
of the system. Our periodicals contain ex- 
cellent nutriment for the mind, almost none 
for the heart. In respect of the talent they 
exhibit, they are far superior to any thing of 
the kind proceeding from the orthodox press. 
They will teach you, and teach you well, 
to think--to think accurately and liberally, 
‘with modesty and candor,’ they establish 
truth and recommend its adoption and avow- 
al; they expose error and deprecate calum- 
ny; they vindicate the rights of Christians 
of every denomination. Holy and religious 
employment! But more is needed—much 
more. There are, in our estimation, more 
errors than the doctrine of the Trinity —her- 
esies more fatal than bigots ever imagined. 
The only fatal heresy is in fact the heresy 
of a wicked life. Nor is there any so difli- 
cult of cure. A man will more easily part 
with all his opinions than resign one evil hab- 
it. If so, then the moral part should receive 
the chief attention. The exposition should 
be followed up by the application of truth. 
Truth as it relates to the government of the 
conversation and the passions—-that truth 


which is emphatically life--the life of God 


in the soul of man--the means of quicken- 
ing all the elements of holiness within us, 
the means of gaining the Divine favor, and 


of saving the soul; this kind of truth, em- 
_ bracing interests of infinite importance—yet, 


alas! how neglected—this truth, the one 
thing needful--in comparison of which how 


little do all speculative questions appear! 


The moral and religious lessons of the gos- 
pel should be brought home to the bosom, 


‘Hlustrated by actual instances, sanctioned 


by Christian motives, recommended and en- 
forced with the earnestness which befits the 
address of one dying creature speaking to 
another on the vast concerns of an eternal 
state. Much has been said about the evan- 
gelical spirit. Except we have read the 
New Testament to no account, the tenor of 
its writings is that of deep anxiety and deep 
earnestness for the immortal welfare of man, 
and we cannot, therefore, but consider any 
work, having for its object the furtherance 
of Christianity, as essentially defective in 
which this same anxiety and earnestness are 
not manifest. It belongs not so much to the 
conductors of our periodicals, as to our body 
at large, to remedy the evil of which we 
have now complained, and which conspires 
to prejudice the cause of truth in the estima- 
tion of the orthodox, 
With a like defect is the pulpit chargeable. 
In that, intellect, instead of religious earnest- 
ness too much predominates. Do not let it be 





supposed that, in any instance, especially in 
the one now before us,we are derogating from 
the value of intellectual pursuits and intellec- 
tual excellence. They are both of high price; 
yet there is for the good of mana more excel- 
lent way. Truth is but a means, piety. is the 
end; the one should be subordinate, the oth- 
er paramount. The addresses with which 
we are favored from the pulpit are excellent 
as expositions of duty; but too much is con- 
ceded to taste, to merely literary excellence. 
We do not suppose that a preacher needs be 
| vulgar in order to be popular; far from it. 
| Yet there is a difference between the chaste 
| elegance of a collegiate essay and the ear- 
nest vigor of a pulpit address. ‘There may 
easily be an undue anxiety about the accu- 
racy of words and metaphors, the adjusting 
_of members, and the balancing of sentences. 
| The file may be used so much as to take 
_from the composition all its strength. The 
feelings may be so much restrained as to 
-render the discourse frigid and dull. An 
essay is not a fit composition to take inte the 
pulpit, because it is correctly written and 
soundly argued. Johnson and Addison may 
do to read in private, but Barrow and Chan- 
ning should ascend the pulpit. Accuracy is 
indeed good so far as it goes, but for the 
pulpit it is little more than a negative good; 
and to accuracy must be added earnestness 
and animation, a devout address, a pointed 
_and striking style. The attention must be 
_ arrested, roused, and sustained; the heart 
_ must be stirred, the conscience must be 
probed, the soul alarmed. And where the 
means of these great objects exist, we con- 
fess for ourselves, we should not be over 
critical; and alas for the preacher and his 
flock, who, to the fancied requirements of 
taste, sacrilices the higher qualities we have 
named! How pitiable to tiink of a man 
trimming a metaphor, when he should be 
awakening the soul! In these particulars 
the Unitarian pulpit appears to us defective; 
the intellect reigns, not the heart. There is 
good food if people will but come, and when 
they come, keep awake. But now, as of 
old, every one begins to make excuse, and 
we must compel them to come in. In addi- 
tion we would say, the sooner our preachers 
| discard written compositions the better, for 
the sake of their fellow-creatures and the 
cause to which they are pledged. But, 
alas! the taste of their hearers presents at 
present—how long ?—an insuperable diflicul- 
ty. There are too many itching ears in our 
congregations to permit a minister to adopt 
the best means of general usefulness. Peo- 
ple go to chapel for an intellectual treat, and 
they are disappointed if they do not find one. 
They are ever craving for something new. 
They want an exhibition, not an exhortation. 
They want to be soothed, not aroused.-- 
They want a gentleman in the pulpit, not a 
preacher; or, if a preacher, not ‘a metho- 
dist.’ We have intimated that our preach- 
ers are not to blame. What wonder if they 
polish their compositions even to an extreme, 
when, in whatever way they tum their eye 
in the pulpit, they see some who, having a 
refined taste, would abstain if that taste was 
not consulted; or others, who, setting them- 
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selves up as judges of composition, would 
go away and impair with cynical remarks 
the impression made on the minds of per- 
sons intent on the one thing needful? What 
wonder their compositions and address are 
cold, when the audience is small and luke- 
warm? What wonder their affections are 
dull, when the atmosphere in which they 
live is heavy and sluggish? They are but 


men; they themselves require rousing; in-|they cannot be explained. 
| stead of that, how often are they chilled! | 


| 











pecially on a young man? The same evil, 

only operating in a different way, has made 

itself felt in our missionary exertions. They 

too, we have reason to fear, have been un- 

duly of an intellectual character. The work 

of the missionary has too often been to de- 

molish rather than to erect. We ourselves 

knew one who scarcely ever preached in a 

strange place but he demolished in one dis- 

course the whole fabric of orthodoxy, begin- 

ning with original sin, proceeding to the 

devil, the invalidity of pzedo-baptism, and 

ending with the two natures of Christ and 
the doctrine of the Trinity. What could 
possibly be the result? The people were 
amazed and went home. In cases where 
such extremes have not been gone into, the 
peculiar doctrines of Unitarianism have been 
preached, rather than the doctrines of the 
gospel; error exposed, rather than truth ex- 
pounded; correctness of faith, rather than 
correctness of life enforced; the necessity 
set forth, not so much of repentance as of 
secession. Nor do we think that a better 
way could be devised to diminish the preju- 
dice that prevails against us, Ahan by the 
mission of one or more preachers through 
the kingdom, engaged, with all seriousness 
and affection, to preach the simple truths of 
the gospel respecting life, death, and eter- 
nity; engaged to teach, not to expose—to 
arouse and to alarm, rather than to minister 
questions of debated doctrines. 





WHAT CONSTITUTES A CHRISTIAN ° 


The following catholic and generous sentiments on 
this question, were expressed by the late bishop Wat- 
son, and are from ‘Anecdotes of his life’? The remarks 
on ‘ mysteries,’ are also from the same work. 


“The Christian religion is wholly compris- 
ed inthe New Testament, but men have 
interpreted that book in various ways, and 
hence have sprung up a great variety of 
Christian churches. I scruple not giving 
the name of Christian churches to assemblies 
of men uniting together for public worship, 
though they may differ somewhat from each 
other in doctrine and in discipline, whilst 
they all agree in the fundamental principle 
of the Christian religion—that Jesus is the 
Christ, the Savior of the world. 

‘In this the Greek, the Latin, and all the 
reformed churches have one and the same 
faith. They all believe, too, that Christ rose 
from the dead—that there will be a resur- 
rection of all men—that there will be a fu- 
ture state, in which all men will be reward- 
ed or punished according t6 their works done 
in this, These are some of the chief points 
in which ali churches agree; they disagree 
in matters of less importance; and each 
church esteeming itself the true church, is 
apt to impute not merely error, but crime to 
every other. This imputation I think ex- 
tremely wrong—it is judging another man’s 
servant——it is assuming dominion over anoth- 
er man’s faith—it is having too high an 
opinion of our own wisdom—it is presuming 
that we are rendering God service, when it 
may be that we are merely supporting our 
own prejudices, flattering our own self suffi- 
ciency, and paying homage to intellectual 
pride. 

‘I do not indeed agree with those who 
esteem it a matter of indifference what relig- 
ion a man adopts provided his life be good; 
yet I must think that this indifference is less 
exceptionable than that want of charity for 
those who dissent_from our particular faith, 
which too frequently occupies the minds of 
well meaning zealots in every church. 

‘On no occasion ought we to-act in oppo- 
sition to our conscience, but it does not fol- 
low, that in obeying the dictates of con- 
science we always act rightly; for there is 
such a thing as an erroneous conscience, 
and we may not be -able to detect the error. 
I knew a gentleman who had been brought 
up at Eton and at Cambridge, who from 
being a Protestant became a Roman 
Catholic. This gentleman examined the 
foundation of both religions, and finally set- 
tled on that of the church of Rome. He 
acted properly in following the impulse of 
his judgment. I think he formed an errone- 
ous judgment, but that is only my opininon, 
in opposition to his opinion; and even ad- 
mitting my opinion to be right, it would be 
uncharitable in me to condemn him, for Goa 
only knows whether, with his talents and 
constitutional turn of mind, he could have 
escaped the error into which he had fallen. 
With a similar degree of moderation, there- 








fore, I think of the different sects of Chris- 
tians. Every sect believes itself to be right, 
but it does not become any of them to say, 
--l am more righteous than my neighbor, 
or to think that the gates of Heaven are shut 
against all others.’ 





MYSTERIES. 

‘As to the mysteries of the Christian re- 
ligion, it is neither your concern nor mine 
to explain them; for if they are mysteries, 
But our time 
may be properly employed in inquiring 


| They require support—how often are they | whether there are so many mysteries in 
checked and restrained! A better state of | Christianity as the Deists say there are. 


| things can proceed only from a change im the 


| people; the heart must gain its legitimate in- 
| fluence among them, and then will the work 
| of the ministry be magnified. Not till then; 
| for who couid stand against the chills, im- 
_pediments, and opposition, which the adop- 
tion of a different style from that which pre- 
| vails would at present bring on any one, es- 





|Man’s doctrines have been imposed on the 


Christian world as doctrines of the gospel, 

which have no foundation whatever in scrip-- 
ture. Instead of defending these doctrines, 

itis the duty of a real disciple of Jesus 

Christ to reprobate them as gangrenous ex- 

crescences, corrupting the fair form of genu- 

ine Christianity.’ - 
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ARE UNITARIANS UNIVERSALISTS? 

We have said that itis wrong to confound 
these two classes of Christians,since the majority 
of Universalists in this country reject the doc- 
trine of a future retribution, and the other por- 
tion of them insist much on the final restoration 
of all men to happiness, while Unitarians believe 
a righteous retribution after death to be an essen- 
tial article of the Christian faith, and entertain- 
ing diversity of opinion on its final issue, unite in 
regarding discussion on this particular as of com- 
paratively little value. We propose now to an- 
swer more definitely the inquiry, What do Unita- 
rians believe respecting the future state of the 
wicked. 

Let it first be observed, that there is difference 
of opinion on thia subject among us. This cir- 
cumstance has never been concealed, or been 
thought by us a fit occasion for wonder or cen- 
sure. No attempt has been made, for no wish 
has been felt, to produce uniformity of sentiment. 
Unitarians, as such however, do agree in discard- 
ing the tenet of an :mmediate passage of all souls 
froin life on earth to happiness inheaven. They 
maintain that the consequences of sin reach be- 
yond the grave, and that the impenitent, the ir- 
religious, the worldly, must in their several de- 
grees of desert, experience the effects of their 
folly, in suffering hereafter. In regard to the 
nature ana duration of this suffering there is va- 
riety of belief, as we shall now proceed to show. 

What is the belief of Unitarians respecting a 
future retribution ? 

Some probably admit the doctrine, that the 
wicked shall be forever miserable. They suppose 
that the language of scripture and the testimony 
of reason concur in forbidding the hope,that they 
who have abused the goodness, forbearance and 
mercy of God here, and have resisted the influ- 
ences which were suited to lead them to repen- 
tance, will be favored with greater advantages 
hereafter, and therefore, as they will enter the 
next state with the furce of tastes and habits ac- 
quired in this world propelling them towards sin, 
they must persevere in disobedience, accumulat- 
ing wretchedness as they accumulate guilt. 
Their condition therefore, it is argued, will be 
endless suffering.—Others, who may be includ- 
ed iv this class, perhaps entertain the belief that 
a portion of the wicked will be brought to repen- 
tance ina future life, through the agonies of con- 
science and the power of new circumstances, 
while another portion will retain their hostility 
to the divine will, and be forever the subjects 
of woe.—We do not speak with confidence of 
the existence of these opinions among us, be- 
cause, though we presume they are embraced, 
we could not name their advocate. 

A second class of Unitarians believe in anni- 
hilation. They contend that the language of the 
New Testament teaches this doctrine with a 
clearness and force that cannot be evaded by 
fair criticism ; they also think that it is sustained 
by reason. The incorrigibly wicked will atsome 
period of their being, cease to exist. They, who 
will, may repent; they who will not, shall 
perish. The supporters of this doctrine affirm, 
that an indefinite extent of suffering, terminating 
in an extinction of being, 1s the most awful view 
of retribution which can be presented. The 
number of those who belong to this class is not 
large, though it probably receives accessions with 
the spread of Unitarianism. ' 

By athird and numerous body the belief is 
cherished, that all men will be ultimately recon- 
ciled to God, and restored to his favor. They 
found this persuasion on the attributes of the di- 
vine character and on many texts of scripture.— 
They universally declare that ‘the sinner will 
not go unpunished,’ for after death there will be 
‘a righteous retribution,’ the intensity of which 
language cannot describe ; but that finally the 
stubborn will must be subdued, the rebellious 
soul humbled, and the immortal spirit made to 
desire and seek that virtue for which it was cre- 


ated. This is the faith of a considerable number, | 


but we doubt whether they be a majority of the 
Unitarian Christians of America. 

The last division of whom it remains to speak, 
are those who believe that Christ has announced 
a fearful retribution for the sinner, but that the 
consequences of this retribution are among the 
‘secret things’ of God. They conceive that. it 
was his purpose to make men holy on earth, and 
that for this end he revealed so muck of the fu- 
ture life as might offer cogent motives to obedi- 
ence and repentance. The condition of the soul 
through the whole course of eternity it was not a 
part of his office to disclose, and he has left the 
fina! effects of punishment in an obscurity which 
neither faith nor imagjnation can penetrate. 

Whether, therefore, the wicked shall be for 
ever conscious of misery, or shall be brought to 
amendment, or shall be blotted from existence, 
are questions which these Unitarians do not agi- 
tate. Their creed is simply this, that every one 
shall receive a righteous award; the follower of 
Jesus shall be clothedjwith glory and immortality, 
the intpenitent transgressor will endure tribula- 
tion and anguish. Experience and eternity alone 
can unfold the ultimate realities of existence. 

This form of belief is held by very many, both 
young and old. It has been objected, but with- 
out justice, that this is a merely negative faith, 
and ought not to be considered a distinct mode 
of the doctrine of retribution; whereas there are 
certainly two positive articles of faith involved in 
this creed, viz. that sin will produce suffering 
hereafter, and that our Lord did not make a rev- 
elation of the final state of the disobedient. 
reasonableness of these truths, the support which 
they derive from cripture with the satisfactory 
explanation they furnish of its language, and the 
power which they are suited to exert over the 
consciences and hearts, hopes and fears of men, 
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recommend them toreception. Ifour judgment 
be correct,’ they are becoming more and more 
prevalent; and we think it not improbable that 
in a few years they wi!l be embraced by a large 
majority of Unitarians in this country. 

How unjust is it to confound those who hold 
such opinions with Universalists! These latter 
teach, either that suffering together with sin is 


~confined to this life, or that the result of suffer- 


ing hereafter wiil be the recovery of all to vir- 
tue and happiness. The former believe neither 
of these positions, but regard one of them as 
alike dangerous, irrational and unscriptural,while, 
on the other they contend that revelation has 
poured no light, and reason is unable to speak 
with confidence. 

We have remarked that the moral efficacy of 
the truths professed by the class whose senti- 4 
ments we last described, suggests an argument 
for their adoption. Wo regret that we have not 
space to enlarge on this topic. It is one of such 
strength and importance, that we should rejoice 
to present it to every one as it appears to us. 
We can only say that this scheme of doctrine 
unites the advantages of all others, since it de- 
ters the offender by the certainty of an awful 
punishment, and yet affords him no plea for com- 
plaint agaiust the severity of the Judge, and by 
wrapping his distant fate in impenetrable dark- 
ness, it subjects the mind to the most impressive 
influences of alarmand terror, with which per- 
haps it can be visited, and still affords no oppor- 
tunity for charging upon the doctrine the char- 
acter ofan unreasonable superstition. 

The preaching of Unitarians is in harmony 
with their belief. It is the fruit and manifesta- 
tion of their faith. ‘They press the reality of a 
future retribution upon their hearers, without 
‘respect of persons.’ Avoiding language which 
they do not esteem warranted by Christ, and the 
repetition of which they think has hardened the 
hearts of many, who could discover more of sound 
than of sense in the angry preaching of their 
teachers, they have been anxious to exhibit the 
truth in its simplicity, that it might be felt in its 
power. We never listened to more thrilling, or 
even appalling eloquence, that eloquence which 
produces breathless silence throughout an assem- 
bly, and makes the soul almost.burst its mortal 
bonds—and we have heard appeals of no ordinary 
character from both Orthodox and Unitarian min- 
isters—-we never listened to more powerful senti- 
ment, uttered in more impressive language, than 
on two or three occasions in the first course of 
the Sunday Evening Lectures in this city ; when 
the preachers discoursed of ‘ righteousness and a 
judgment to come.’ Our own hearts responded 
to the truth of their words, and though it prove 
us to be but as Felix, we acknowledge that we 
‘ trembled.’ 

W hat we have written has been for those who 
in ignorance misapprehend, er who wilfully mis- 
represent our opinions. We address a single in- 
quiry to those who maintain these opinions. — 
Brethren, do our characters manifest the influ- 
ence of our faith? Dothe solemn views which 
we take of retribution affect our feelings and our 
lives as they should ? This is the great ques- 
tion, before which our anxiety to remove preju- 
dice from the minds of others wil] almost be for- 
gotten. Our souls’ peace is in jeopardy. Our 
salvation rests on the answer we can return.— 
But even for the sake of others we should allow 
to these doctrines their legitimate efficacy ; for 
others will judge the tree byitsfruits. Retribu- 
tion is asudject of moral interest, and unless we 
show that it has a moral action, men will distrust 
our profession of belief in its reality. 


BOSTON SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. 





The annual public meeting of this society was 
held at the Federal Street Church, on Thursday 
evening, The exercises were commenced by 
the singing of a hymn, after which prayers were 
offered by Rev. Mr. Ripley. The Reports by 
the Recording and Corresponding Secretaries 
were then read. The first by Mr. Lewis G. 
Pray, referred particularly to the schools in the 
city. That by the Corresponding Secretary, Dr. 
J. F. Flagg, embraced the accounts of schools in 
other places, and made us acquainted with the 
deep interest and attachment to Sunday schools, 
which a correspondence considerably extensive, 
had shown to exist and to be increasing in the 
community. 

The Reports were well adapted, by the en- 
couraging facts they furnished, in regard to the 
increase of the schools, and their happy influence 
as well on the teachers as on the taught, to in- 
spire the friends of the institution with increased 
zeal, and fix in them a purpose of steady perse- 
verance in the benevolent and important work of 
promoting the religious instruction of the young. 

The acceptance of the Report was moved by 
Rey. Mr. Gannett, whose motion was seconded 
by Rev Mr. Parkman. 

The meeting was addressed by Rev. Mr. Park- 
man, Rev. Mr. Farley of Providence, Dr. Follen, 
of Cambridge, Josiah Knapp, Esq., Rev. Mr. Gan- 
nett, and Hon. Jonathan Phillips, President of 
the society.. A letter by Rev. Mr. Brazer of Sa- 
lem, addressed to Rev. Dr. Tuckerman, Vice 
President of the society, was also read by Mr. 
Farley. 

The addresses all seemed to flow from a deep 
conviction in the minds of the speakers, of the 
great practical inportance of an institution like 
this, for superintending and promoting the relig- 
ious education of the young. There was no rep- 
etition, by the different speakers, of the senti- 
ments of eachfother. The various advantages of 
well conducted Sunday Schools, were, in the 

whole, well and fully set forth, and by some of 
the speakers their importance was enforced 
with great power, and with an eloquence to 
which the most insensible must have listened 
with delight. The theme itself,was inspiring to 
every good mind; and touched, as some part of 





the time it was,by masterly hands, awakened ina 
high degree those peculiar sensations of pleasure 
which are the necessary attendants of strong be- 
nevolent purposes and desires. 

- The motion for the acceptance of the Reports 
was passed, and the services of the evening were 
concluded by the hymn, beginning 

‘ From all who dwell below the skies,’ &c. 

The number and respectability of the audience 
assembled on this occasion and the apparently 
earnest attention given to the exercises, afford a 
gratifying proof of the deep interest in Sunday 
Schools, which pervades lhe public mind, and 
confirm the hope, that the friends and managers 
of the Sunday School Society will be sustained 
and encouraged in their efforts to give the influ- 
ence of this sgciety a still greater extension and 
efficiency. 
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‘A Carecatsm or Narurat 'THEoLoery.’— 
Portland, 1829. 

From the dedication of this volume to the 
teachers of the Sunday School, in the First Par- 
ish in Portland, we learn that we are indebted 
for it, to their talented pastor, the Rev. Dr. Nich- 
ols. 

We deem it a seasonable and valuable offering 
to the cause of religious education. It will help 
to supply a deficiency which every teacher must 
have felt in the course of instruction, especially, 
for pupils sufficiently advanced to comprehend 
the leading truths of natural theology, but not 
quite capable of entering into elaborate, scientific 
discussions. We believe it isa great error, to 
make the Bible the only source of instruction in 
our Sunday Schools ; when that directs us 60 ex- 
plicitly, to consider the ‘ fowls of the air, and the 
beasts of the field ;’ ‘ the Heavens which declare 
the glory of God ; the sea, which is his, for he 
made it; the earth, which is full of his goodness ; 
and the human frame, so fearfu!ly and wonderful- 
ly made ;’ and when the works of creation, in 
themselves, are so attractive to youthful curiosi- 
ty, and so rich in glorious revelations of the wis- 
dom and love of their Maker. We would have 
every child,—as soon as his mind will permit the 
attempt, —diligently instructed, in the wonders 
of the universe, in which he dwells, and of which 
he is a part ; we would have the realities, which 
are around, above and within him, early unfold- 
ed to his eager gaze, that he may learn, what he 
is, himself, and what are the relations, in which 
he is placed. No doubt, al] enlightened parents 
and teachers, would agree with us, in this view 
of the importance of an acquaintance with nature. 
But the difficulty is, to convey the instructions, 
to the children’s minds. We have had no books, 
fully adapted to assist usin the attempt. Works 
on natural theology have been written for schol- 
ars and philosophers, rather than for children. 
They have been filled with argument, whereas 
children need illustrations. 

Dr. Nichols, in this volume, has endeavored to 
embody the great facts of natural theology, in 
familiar language, and to make them so plain to 
the teacher, that he may successfully illustrate 
them to his youthful pupils. He takes up the 
leading topics in a natural order, beginning with 
the human frame, and pointing out, the remarka- 
ble proofs of divine wisdom, in the construction 
of the head, the eye, the ear, the bones, the mus- 
cles and tendons, the alimentary organs, the 
mechanism of the voice, the digestive powers and 
the circulation of the blood,—he proceeds to the 
covering of different animals, and their instincts, 
and concludes with the consideration of the facts 
presented by the sciences of Botany and Astron- 
omy, which illustrate the power and providence 
of God. 

We think the author has shewn his usual good 
judgment, in the topics, which he has selected, 
and the use-he has made of the most valuable 
suggestions of writers on the subject, from the 
standard work of Paley, to the admirable Trea- 
tises on Animal Mechanics, by Charles Bell. 

We recommend it, strongly and confidently, 
to the parents, who conduct the religious educa- 
tion of their children, and to the teachers of our 
Sunday Schools, of pupils over the age of 12, to 
make themselves well acquainted with the facts 
and principles, contained in this compilation, and 
then, to employ them, in their daily and weekly 
attempts, to impress the youthful minds of their 
charge, with the knowledge and love of God. 

The author irtimates that he has reserved for 
another opportunity, the ‘natural thevlogy of the 
mind, which is not less replete with the indica- 
tions of a wise and benevolent author, than the 
physical structure.’ 

We sincerely hope that he may give us a sec- 
ond volume, on this most interesting subject. It 
is a fieid from which an abundant harvest could 
be gatnered, and in which the laborers have been 
few. 








Tue Lrserar Preacuer, for December, 1829. 
—This number contains a sermon, by Rev. Mr. 
Tracy, on ‘the death of Belshazzar,’ from Dan. 
v. 30. ‘In that night was Belshazzar, king of the 
Chaldeans, slain.’ 

The subject selected by the preacher, has been 
rarely used in the instructions of the pulpit ; 
though it possesses'a deep moral and religious 
interest. At the same time, to do full justice to 
all the solemn and sublime associations, connect- 
ed with the event, requires so masterly a hand, 
that few writers have ventured tq approach it. 

The present discourse, contains a lively de- 


scription of the circumstances of the occasion, © 


ov which Belshazzar had made a great feast fora 
thousand of his nobles, and was drinking wine 
with them, and praising the gods of gold and 
silver, of brass and iron, of wood and stone: when 
in the same hour, came forth the fingers of a 
man’s hand, which wrote over against the chan- 
dalier, upon the wall of the king’s palace ; so 
that the king’s countenance was changed, and 


, 
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his thoughts troubled, and the: joints of his loins 
were loosed, and his knees smote one against the 
other. : 

The consternation of .the idolatrous monarch ; 
his anxiety to hear an interpretation of the vis- 
ion; his interview with Daniel ; the terrible pre- 
dictions of the prophet, and their awful accom- 
plishment, are pourtrayed, with a fidelity, which 
brings thescene directly before the mind and’| 
leaves on it a deep impression. The sermon 
closes, with several practical reflections, suggest- 
ed by the subject, and wel calculated to be use- 
ful. 

Its prevailing fault, seems to arise from the 
author’s dread of common place, which Jeads him 
to trains of thought and modes of expression, 
more remarkable for their originality, than their 
good taste. This perhaps, is not wholly com- 
pensated, by the serious and earnest tone, which 
runs through his composition. 





Tue Unitarian Apvocare, No. 6. for De- 
cember, 1829. - 

This is the last number.of the fourth volume, 
and presents a greater variety than most which 
have preceded it. The first article, an ‘ insensi- 
bility to the flight of time,’ though on so trite a. 
theme, is written with great beauty, and cannot 
be read, without effect. It is followed by ashort 
piece, apparently from the same hand, entitled 
‘death in infancy,’ and is full of consoling reflec- 
tions, to those who mourn the early victims of 
death, ‘when po stain of sin has sullied the 
whiteness of the soul, no chain of habit has been 
fastened on the free and quiet heart; no remorse 
has corroded, no anguish has pierced it.’ The 
writer well inquires ‘shall we say that death here 
is not gain? Will not the voice within us plead 
forever against the cruel dogma, which declares 
that there is evil merited or evil to be feared for 
infants ?? 

The next is a long end desultory article, on 
*Paul’s Vision at Troas,’ succeeded by another 
with the same signature, on the ‘spirit of im- 
provement,’and with the intervention of an extract. 
from a sensible sermon, on ‘preaching Christ,’ by 
J. G. Robberds of Manchester, and a discussion 
of the meaning of the term, ‘ Christian believer,’ 
is followed up with the closing prose article, by 
the same writer, on ‘the young ruler of Judea.’ 
We regret that the valuable thoughts, presented 
in these articles, are not conveyed in a more 
chaste and compact style; for many readers 
would be so struck with their peculiarities of 
manner, as to lose sight of the real merit, which 
they possess. 

We recognize the hand of an esteemed con- 
tributor in two sweet and touching poetical piec- 
es, on ‘the interment of a wife ina domestic 
cemetry,’ and ‘on an infant prepared for the 
grave.’ We learn from the advertisement, that 
some changes are contemplated in the publica- 
tion and editorial arrangements of the Advocate ; 
and though, we are not aware of their precise 
object, we hope they will give additional spirit 
and value, to this little work, which has hereto- 
fore presented such worthy claims, upon the pub- 
lic favor. If we are now to take leave of the 
gentleman, uader whose management the Advo- 
cate has acquired its present reputation, we 
would express our satisfaction, with his zealous 
and judicious labors, in times past, and our best 
wishes for the establishment of his health, and 
continuance of his usefulness. 





Prayers and Meditations by Davin Harriey, 
M. D. Second American Edition. Cambridge. 
1829. 

We would fain hope, that the demand for 
another edition of these adinirable devotional ex- 
ercises, is a proof of an improving taste and spirit 
in our religious community. Hartley, was a 
Christian and a philosopher; and whatever we 
may think of his speculations, there can be but 
one opinion, with respect to his piety. It is sel- 
dom, indeed, that a turn forthe raost abstruse 
inquiries, is united in the same individual, with 
such humble faith and ardent devotioa. 

The prayers and meditations, which compose 
this volume seem to be the natural breathings of 
a heavenly spirit. They are chaste, simple, ear- 
nest, sincere. We scarcely know any thing, 
which can be more safely recommended, as an 
aid to devotional reflection, and a fit companion 
to the retirement of rational] Christians. 

The present edition is enriched with several 
additional prayers, selected for the use of fami- 
lies, and well adapted to the purpose for which 
they are intended. 
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[ For the Christian Register.] 
GLOUCESTER RELIGIOUS SOCIETY. 


Mr. Reepv,—I notice in the Christian 
Register a disposition to learn, and to state 
fairly, the facts concerning the late council 
at Gloucester ; but the most important facts 
seem not to have been disclosed. If no ad- 
ditional statement be made, many persons 
will probably infer that Mr. Hildreth’s sen- 
timents and style of preaching have changed 
since his settlement; and that he has, in 
this way, given occasion for the secession 
from his church, and for the interference of 
an ex parte council. The following facts 
will set the whole matter in a just light. 

For nearly twenty years before Hr. Hil- 
dreth was settled at Gloucester, he was in 
the habit of preaching,—not as a settled min- 
ister, but in the way of supplying vacant 
pulpits, and affording friendly aid to’ his 
brethren who needed assistance. 

He was never a party man; but his seri- 
cus, practical preaching was acceptable in 
the societies called orthodox, and in those 
called liberal. While he was professor in 
the academy at Exeter, he was employed a 
great part of the time by some orthodos so- 
ciety; and he then exchanged with many of 
both parties. Such was the custom of those 
times. 
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For several years before he was settled at 
Gloucester, the parish had been much divid- 
ed. Several attempts had been made to set- 
tle men who were avowedly of the Orthodox, 
and also those who were avowedly. of the 
Unitarian party. _ The parish could not sup. 
port a party man; and therefore could not 
settle one. 

Mr. Hildreth was invited there to preach, 
because it was believed that he would limit 
his discourses, and his. whole ministry, to 
teaching plain, practical religion. The whole 
parish and church were ‘satisfied from the 
specimens he gave, while a candidate, tWat 
his ministry would be of the character here 
mentioned, Some of each party might have 
preferred a party man; but they agreed unan- 
umously, that he was the proper man to be 
settled among them. 

In selecting a council to settle him, it was 
to be expected that-some from each party 
would be invited. I am not certain that I 
remember the names of all the gentlemen 
who composed that council. 
Cambridge, preached the sermon; Mr. Jew- 
ett of Sandy Bay Parish in Gloucester, gave 
the Right Hand of Fellowship; Mr. Milte- 
more of Newbury, I think, gave the Charge; 
Mr. Cornelius of Salem, was also another of 
the Orthodor members. Dr. Foster of 
Brighton, and Dr. Andrews of-Newburyport, 
were Unitarian members. This statement 
shows what churches were united-in ordain- 
ing Mr. Hildreth, over the First church and 
parish in Gloucester. 

In those days it was common for many 
ministers of each party, to exchange with 
some of the other party; and who would 
have doubted that Mr. Hildreth would be 
thought at liberty to exchange with such 
men as united in his ordination? 

But times have altered. Since his ordin- 
ation many of the orthodor have combined to 
enforce a restrictive system. They not on- 
ly decline all exchanges with Unitarians, but 
all fellowship with those who claim and ex- 
ercise the right to make such exchanges. 
By the same system, it is also rendered near- 
ly essential, that every Orthodox minister 
should belong to some conference of churches. 
It is not necessary to tell you for what pur- 
pose these conferences are established. 

Now, sir, let it be remembered, that Mr. 
Hildreth was settled at Gloucester because 
he was not a party man; and that he has 
steadfastly refused to become a party man. 
While some of the churches, which united 
in ordaining him, have adopted a new sys- 
tem he has remained unchanged; and has 
claimed and defended the rights, which were 
guaranteed to him by the terms and manner 
of his settlement. 

It is not even pretended, that there has 
been any change in his sentiments; and 
those who are acquainted with his ministry, 
dare not for a moment accuse him of depart- 
ing from the principles and habits, which 
me known and approved when he was set- 
tied. 

You have now before you the true causes 
of the difficulty in relation to Mr. Hildreth. 
When the Orthodoz ministers found that they 
could not make him unite in their party 
measures, they denounced him; and some of 
them have, for a year or two, been trying to 
divide his parish. At length they have suc- 
ceeded in making two men, and. five women, 
secede from the church. The church con- 
tains but few men, but I believe the number 
of females is about seventy. Had the neigh- 
boring ministers attended to the duties of 
their own ministry, instead of intermeddling, 
the church and parish might still have been 
perfectly united in Mr. Hildreth. Where 
can another parish be found, in which such 
interference would not have produced more 
effect? 

The council who thus gravely organized 
this new church of seven individuals, is said 
to have consisted of seven members. It is 
no part of my purpose to censure them, nor 
the church which they formed. My object 
is to make the facts in the case appear dis- 
tinctly, in order that it may be known, that 
the difficulty has not been caused by any 
change in Mr. Hildreth, but by the new re- 
strictive system of the Orthodox party. 





[For the ‘Chiistian Register.] 

NATURAL SENSE OF ACCOUNTABLENESS. 

There is a feeling which God has kindled 
ia the human heart, that more tian all oth- 
ers teaches us that we were designed for re- 
ligion. There is in every human being, a 
sense of accountability, which nothing can 
entirely eradicate. Some sense of right and 
wrong, of good and evil, is universal; and 
no one can persuade himself that both are 
equally indifferent, or entirely silence the 
voice which commands to the one and sol- 
emnly warns from the other. We feel that 
we are accountable, independently of all no- 
tions of reward or punishment. A deed of 
goodness brings with it a delight and satis- 
faction, into which no hope of reward has 
entered; and there is an oppressive sense of 
guilt, a shame which bows down the spirit, 
a remorse which fills the soul with bitterness 
and misery, where there exists no fear of 
punishment. How often have we seen crim- 
inals, when secure from detection by any 
other means, voluntarily yield themselves to 
the vengeance of violated law, rather than 
endure the agonies of a wounded con- 
sciene. Besides, we cannot free ourselves 
from the deep conviction, that theré is @ 
higher tribunal than that within our own 
bosoms, to which we are accountable. We 
feel that there is an eve upon us, whose vig- 
ilance we cannot elude; that there is a pow- 
er which ever surrounds us, whose might we 
cannot escape; that there is a seat of judg- 
ment prepared, before which we shall one 
day appear. 

And why does a fearless confidence, a 
sense of security, a quiet and composure of 
soul, and silent anticipations of higher re- 
wards, attend a course of virtue; and why 
does a secret, indefinable and unslumbering 
dread, even amidst prosperous wickedness, 
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a terrible foreboding of wrath to come, ever | 
shed gloom and wretchedness over a life of 
guilt, but to teach us that God has designed 
us for religion, and has implanted these feel- 
ings in our,very nature, to animate us to do 
his will, or to terrify us from mga); 


C.S. 





[For the Christian Register.] 
PENITENCE. 


The habit of reflecting on our deficiencies 
and sins is necessary to that penitential tem- 
per which the gospel requires. We should 
remember that the'dispositions which Chris- 
tians are to form are habitual dispositions. — 
The spirit of its selfdenial, its devotion, its 
charity, its heavenly mindedness are to be 
diffused in their influence over our whole 
character, and mingle in the ordinary train 
of our thoughts and feelings. And it is the 
same with penitence. Repentance does not 
consist in a single act, or a short season of 
excited feelings, which the bitterness of an 
ewakened conscience and fears of divine 
wrath have kindled. We need sorrow for 
sin so long as.we continue to be weak and 
erring creatures, defective in our best ser- 
vice and stained with continual guilt; and it 
is never to fail from the heart, till the spirit, 
which now struggles with infirmity, is per- 
fected in Heaven. 

In the course of a life over which the gos- 
gel has general influence, flagrant violations 
of its laws do not often occur. The sins of 
such a life are generally sins of omission, or 
a want of some, or great defects in others, 
of those dispositions, which unite to form the 
character of ‘the perfect man in Christ. In 
the view in which the gospel places our du- 
ties, careless omissions, and the neglect of 
cultivating Christian tempers, are often rep- 
resented as equally fatal to our final salva- 
tion as actualtransgressions. Yet how com- 
mon is it to think little of sins of negligence! 
An open yiolation of a positive command 
would humble many a heart in deep peni- 
tence, which yet is forgetful and unconcern- 
ed at the long list of its deficiencies and neg- 
lects. We think little of the levity of our 
minds, our want of affection towards God, 
and our carelessness in his worship, we think 
little of our procrastinations of duty, our 
failing resolutions and broken vows, our 
want of selfdenial, and humility, and chari- 





ty, and spirituality of affection; though 
these deficiencies indicate the want of the 
Christian temper as well as actual transgres- 
sions, and need as deep repentance in order 
to be forgiven. These deficiencies in all of 
us are constant, habitual; and therefore 
need an habitual penitence. N. C. S. 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


A report has been recently made of the cond> 
tion of the Episcopal Church in the New England 
states. We collect the following facts and state- 
ments. 

Maine.—There are, as yet, but three organized 
Episcopal congregations in Maine. ‘Were the 
necessary means afforded,’ we are told that be- 
fore a twelve month the number might be doub- 
led. In regard to missions it is said, ‘ No part 
of the Union affords a more extensive field for 
missionary exertion, and none, certainly, more 
needs assistance.’ 

New Hampshire.—There are eight Episcupal 
Churches in this state. The condition of the 
churches is considered flourishing. Special ef- 
forts are made for the General Missionary So- 
ciety of the church. 

Massachusetts.—The number of the Episcopal 
clergy in this state is thirty one. The number 
of congregations is twenty eight—-the number of 
communicants 1415: The report says, that there 
is a gradual but steady increase of the denomin- 
ation, in this state. Much 1s said of the want of 
ministers. ‘There is but one Episcopal candidate 
for the ministry in the state. ‘ A source of sup- 
ply,’ says the report, ‘which has long been found 
insufficient, is becoming less andless so. While 
the field is widely extending itself before us, it is 
truly painful to observe, that the supply .of labor- 
ers is diminishing.’ 

Vermont.—The number of Episcopal clergy- 
men in Vermont is nine. There are two candi- 
dates for the ministry, and several others in a 
course of education for the profession. From 
the general aspect of the report, we should judge 
that the cause of Episcopacy, was, on the whole 
declining in Vermont. 

Rhode Island.—The Report speaks favorably 
ot the state of the church in Rhode Island ; but no 
statements are made in regard to the number of 
ehurches or clergymen. 

Connecticut.—This state seems to stand far 
before any other of the New England states, in 
the number of Episcopa) churches and clergy- 
men. We «re informed that the number of par- 
ishes is seventy eight, and the number of clergy- 
men fifty nine. The present number of candi- 
dates for holy orders is twelve. 

With the view to further the means of religious 
instruction in the colony at Liberia, a Foreign 
Mission School has been established at Hartford. 
for the education of young men of color, for use- 
fulness in the colony, as missionaries, catechists 
and schoolmasters. The present number of per- 
sons at this school is four—one of them a gradu- 
ate of Amherst college. 

There is also in this state an institution, called 
the Church Scholarship Socrety. Its object is to 
assist meritorious young men of the Episcopal 
Church, in obtaining a collegiate education. 
When the funds will justify it, appropriations will 
be made to assist young men in their theological 
studies. ‘The funds of the society are about 
$6000. 





Unitarian Society wn Cincinnati. A society 
of Unitarian Christians was organized in the ear- 
jy part ofthe current year in Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Their first preacher was Rev. Mr. Green, late. | 
of Lynn. Since his return from there, the soci- | 
ety has been favored, during part of.the time, — 
with the services of Rev. Mr. Pierpont, of this 
city. We are indebted to the Boston Courier 
for the following account. After stating that | 
Mr.Pierpont had been absent from his congrega- | 
tion in this city for some months, on a tour to the 
Western states, the Courier proceeds to say,— 

‘From a friend, who has seen some of his 
letters to his family, we learn that Mr. Pierpont, 
after spending some weeks at Cincinnati, jour- 
neyed down the Ohio and up the Mississippi and 
Missouri, and had preached at St. Louis and St. 
Charles; that he had returned across Illinois, 
Indiana and Ohio to Cincinnati, and would travel 
homeward by the way of Washington. The 
newspapers of Cincinnati have occasionally no- 
ticed the services of Mr. Pierpont, in such a 
manner as leads us to infer that they have been 
acceptable and useful. The “Sentinel” of Nov. 
21, states that Mr. Pierpont’s preaching has been 
numerously attended, and that the crowded 
congregations have been highly gratified. It 
speaks of his commanding eloquence, and pro- 
nounces, emphatically, upon the matter of his 
discourses as calculated to do good. It is stated 
that the Unitarian Society have a place of wor- 
ship nearly finished. We believe that this soci- 
ety has no stated minister, and that Mr. Pierpont 
is one of the first preachers of that denomination 
who has visited the place.’ 


Ordination at Lynn, On Wednesday the 9th 
ust. the Rev. David Barlow, late a member of 
the Theological School at Cambridge, was or- 
dained as pastor of the Second Congregational 
Society in Lynn. Sermon by Rev. Dr. Lowell 
of this city. A further account of the exercises 
will be given next week. 


r 








_ The Treasurer of the Evangelical Missionary 
Society acknowledges the receipt of eight dollars 
from the Princeton Female Benevolent Society. 

_Also, seventeen dollars from the Princeton 
Branch of the Evangelical Missionary Society, 
by the hands of Rev. Samuel Clarke. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 











University of Pennsylvania. This institution, 
situated at Philadelphia, has, at present ninety 
Jive students. The department of instruction is 
considered, at present, to be efficient and success- 
ful, so that the trustees, who formerly seut their 
sons abroad for their education, are now educat- 
ing them at home. 





La Place’s Celestial Mechanics. A translation of 
this far famed work with notes and comments, has 
just been published in this city. The Middletown 
Gazette has the following paragraph, in reJation to this 
work. 


‘To Hon. Nathaniel Bowdich is owed the obliga- 
tion due from all lovers of philosophy, for introducing 
into the English language this great achievement of hu- 
man science ; and perhaps, there is no man living, who 
could bring to such a task higher qualifications. We 
feel proud, as Americans, that to our country belongs 
the praise of having given to the world, the first trans- 
lation of the work which has completed what tire im- 
mortal Newton began. When he wrote his Principia, 
the first beginnings in this western world had scarcely 
been made. We have an edition of his work, correct- 
ed by his own hand, and we have looked at it asa 
sort of relic of that mind whose productions have aid- 
ed materially to establish the peace and happiness of 


President’s Message. After the usual greetings of 
the occasion the President proceeds to speak of our 
foreign relations. No differences with foreign powers 
exist, except with England, France Spain, and Den 
mark. Those with England relate to boundary, and 
are in a course of adjustment. Those with France re- 
late to an indemnification claimed by our Government 
for spoliations on our commerce during the reign of 
Bonaparte. A hope of adjustmentis expressed. The 
differences with Spain. are in regard b6th to spolia- 
tions, and to general commercial intercourse. Those 
with Denmark relate also to spoliations. ; 

Allusions were made to the state of the South Amer- 
ican Republics, and the hope expressed that their af- 
fairs were beginning to assume a more encouraging 
aspect. 

An amendment was recommended of that part of the 
Constitution relating to the election of President. 

The Message also recommends some modification of 
the tariff; speaks encouragingly of the state of the 
public Treasury. The remaining topics treated in the 
Message are the Revenue, the Militia, the Indians, the 
Navy, the Post Office, the Judiciary, the United 
States Bank, &c. We have only room to name the 
subjects, without giving any outline of the views of the 
Executive any further than to state generally, that 

though it contains several suggestions which will not 
meet the views of the people generally, yet as 
a whole, we should judge it was adapted to make im- 
pressions somewhat favorable on the public mind. 


U. &. Supreme Court. The names, residences, 
and dates of appointment of the present members of 
the Supreme Court of the United States are as follows. 

Chief Justice, John Marshall, Richmond, Virginia, 
3ist Jan, 1801. Associate Justices,* William Johnson, 
Charleston, S. C. 26th March, 1804; Joseph Story, 
Salem, Mass. 18th Nov. 1811; Gabriel Duyal, Mari- 
etta, Maryland, 18th Nov. 1811; Smith Thomson, 
New-York, 9th Dec. 1823 ; John McLean, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, March 1829, 





* Late Judge Washington was appointed in 1798. 


_ The Greek Senate has passed a decree for the estab- 
lishment of a mint for ihe coinage of Grecian Money. 
The coins are to have the President’s bust on them. 

Pall. 


The remains of the late Judge WASHINGTON, were, 
on Sunday, brought to Mount Vernon, ingbe steam- 
boat Colombia, A large concourse of citizens assem- 
bled to pay the last tribute of respect to the memory 
of this excellent man. The funeral service was per- 
formed by the Rev. Mr. Jackson, of this place. The 
remains were then deposited in the same vault where 
rest the ashes of his illustrious uncle.—Alex. Gaz. 


The remains of. the late George Washington Adams 
were brought from New-York a few days since, and 
deposited in the family tomb at Quincy. 


Weighty Charge agamst Printers. The Grand 
Jurors of Richmond County, Georgia, Charles Lapu- 
zan, foreman, have made presentment, as an evil and 
one which they‘ understand prevails too generally, the 
practice of printers and publishers of newspapers 
throughout the State, but particularly in the city of 
Augusta, of employing Negroes in the different depart- 
ments of their establishments; thereby affording them 
the best possible means of learning to read writing, 
and affording a source of information to that*class of 
population, which sound policy forbids.’ 


An application is expected to be made to Congress 
for the admission of Florida into the Union as a State. 


A project has been started for cutting a canal acrosg 
Hallett’s Cove, by which the dangers and obstructions 
to the navigation of Hurl Gate may be avoided. The 
ground has been surveyed by De Witt Clinton, Esq., 
The Canal would be 2,400 running feet in length, and 
with a width of 127 feet, and a depth of 28 1-2 feet, is 
estimated to cost $162,152. 


Mount Vernon, so interesting to every American, 
as the residence and burial place of General Washing- 





Christendom—to give a new tone to human existence, 
and change the whole countenance of society. Tis 
only a point of time in the history of the world since 
Newton died ; and now a community has arisen here, 
on these western shores, to aid in the furtherance to 
their perfect developement, of the great principles and 
truths of which he gave but a general view. We say 
again we are proud that an Amciican should have done 
this. 

‘The volume published contains 750 quarto pages. 
The second volume is now in press, and will be fol- 
lowed in due time by three or four others.’ 


Encyclopedia Americana. 
work now in a course of publication, at Philadelphia, 
by Messrs Carey Lea & Carey. Among the favorable 
sentiments in regard to.it expressed by literary men, 
we quote the following. 

Winter-Hill, Charlestown, Vov. 17 1829. 

I entirely concur in the opinion expressed in the 
foregoing pages, of the merit of the Lexicon for Con- 
versation. It is somewhat of the nature of an Ency- 
clopedia, intended, however, for convenient and pop- 
ular use. Although, of the great number of articles 
contained in it, all are not equally well executed, no 
work, that lam acquainted with, contains such an 
amount and variety of information, in a form so acces- 
sible and commodious. The alterations proposed by 
Dr. Lieber seem to me calculated to render it still more 
valuable in this country ; and with them, it will be, in 
my opinion, the best work for convenient general ref- 
erence, in the English language. So deeply impress- 
ed have I been with the merit of the work, that, with- 
‘out having heard ot Dr. Lieber’s proposal to under- 
take a translation, I had determined to recommend to 
some of the principal booksellers to endeavor to pro- 
cure a translator of it. EDWARD EVERETT. 


Wesleyan College. The Wesleyan College has 
been located, by the Methodist Convention now in 
session in this city, at Middletown, in this State.— 
This choice of site, a fortunate one, in every respect, 
was induced we presume, by very libezal propositions, 
made by the citizens of M. They engage to raise the 
sum of $20,000 in addition to a grant ci the building 
formerly occupied by the Military School. 

NV. Haven Adv. 


The Philadelphian has beon sold by Mr. Ludlow the 
former proprietor to Mr. Geddes, the printer. It is to 
be conducted hereafter by the Rev. E. S. Ely, D. D. 


The Latin letters of Marcus Aurelius, recovered by 
the Abbe Mai, have been translated into French at 
Paris. They are nearly two hundred in number, and 
said to possess extraurdinary interest. 


The Russians are said to have already made many 
curious and valuable literary discoveries in the various 
libraries of Adgianople. 


It is stated in a Paris paper, that the poems of the 
King of Bavaria have actually been interdicted in Aus- 
tria, as of a republican and seditious tendency ! 


A Scotch paper announces that the Edinburgh 
Review has changed its Editor, and in future, that Mr, 
Ritchie will only contribute to the work, if his new 
avocation should permit him to be even a contributor. 





DOMESTIC SUMMARY. 
Boston Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know!- 
edge. Dr. Lieber will repeat his lecture on * the caus- 
es of the decline of the Turkish Empire,’ this evening, 
at 7 o’clock at the Hall of the Atheneum. Tickets may 
be obtained at the Bookstore of Messrs. Carter & 
Hendee, corner of Washington and School Streets. 








On the 29th ultimo the Woolen Factory in Fairha- 
ven, Vermont, Lelonging to Messrs. Leonard & Wright 
was destroyed, together with the machinery, by fire. 
Estimated loss $4000, no part of which was insured. 


This is the title of a | 


ton, will not pass into strange hands in consequence 
of the death of its late proprietor, Judge Washington. 
It will devolve upon the nephew of the Judge, John 
| Adams Washington. of Jefferson County, Virginia, a 
gentleman of large estate and distinguished as a skil- 
ful and zealous agriculturist. 
Challenging. At alate session of the Supreme. 
Court in Wayne county, Georgia, a gentleman was 
| fined 300 dollars for sending a challenge to another. 


It is reported the Secretary of the Navy recommends 
the number of Navy Yards to be reduced to two, one 
in the Narraganset, and the other in the Chesapeake. 
To the first Charlestown to be retained as an appen- 
dage, and to the last Washington. There is no Navy 
Yard now in the Narraganset. Pall. 
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FOREIGN SUMMARY. 
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From Europe. English papers to Oct. 31 have 
been received. The latest dates from Constantinople 
are to Sept. 28. We learn that the Sultan was about 
sending an ambassador to St. Petersburg, to solicit the 
Emperor to modify the terms of indemnity, as they 
were so heavy that the Sultan could not meet them. 








cloak of Ermine, with a diamond agraffe, and ten 
shawls, adorned with pearls, to the Empress. 

It appears that tranquility was not fully restored to 
Constantinople, as there were apprehensions of new 
difficulties, on account of the supposed inability of the 
Porte to comply with the severe conditions in regard 
to the indemnity. We copy the following paragraphs- 

The very fact of the Sultan’s sending such a mis- 
sion, shows how much he has been humbled. Hith- 
erto the representative of Mahomet has neve: sent an 
Ambassador to any court. It was enough for him to 
condescend to receive a minister from any nation of 
Christian dogs. ; 

The ruin and desolation of the Turkish army and 
empire, is considered as without parallel. The regu- 
Jars threw away their arms in whole bodies. The ir- 
regular troops fled with their arms. Near Constanti- 
nople a body of about 25,000 fugitives had assembled, 
whom the Sultan would not venture to admit to the 
city. In the villages and towns, the women were 
seen running with cries of terror about the streets, to 
save their children. 


Later from Europe. English papers to Noy. 2nd 
have been received at New York. 

There is no news of much moment. ; 

It appears, that though the times have been greatly 
depressed, the consumption of American Cotton has 
been greater, during the past year, than inany year 
previously. 


Greece. We know not what reliance should be 


acchy, in the following article translated for the Boston 
Palladium, from the Smyrna Courier. It appears to be 


an extract of a letter dated Syra Sept. 8. 

The Grecian President has determined to send a 
Deputation to the Soverigns of the three Allied Pow- 
ers, to thank them for protection accorded to Greece. 
Count Viara will be the Envoy to London, M. Mav- 
rocordato to Paris, and M. Colletti to Petersburg. A 
fourth nomination will take place for Bavaria. The in- 
tention of the President, in hastening the departure of 
these Ambassadors, is evident. 
ing his Representatives to be admitted to the three 
Courts of the Mediation, to establish a precedent of 
Sovereignty, which shall have all its force when the 
meditation shall decide the question of erecting Greece 
into a Monarchy, and choosing him the Chief. He is 
sure of the assent of Russia, and judges, by the past, of 





— 





The Sultan had sent to the Emperor as a present, a 


placed on the suggestions in regard to a Grecian Mon- 


He wishes, in caus- . 


| drews to Mrs. Caroline H. Crafts. 


| Bookstore of Carter & Hendee. 


> 
the facility with which, the two other Cabinets will 
sanction, or, at least,'respect what ‘shall be done.— 
Thus the threé Envoys have orders the most pressing 
to use all diligence to reach their posts. From a mis- 
sion of gratitude to one of diplomacy there is buta 
step, and flattery is the soul of both. They will take 
care that the bearers of ‘Hellenic Gratitude be very 
soon transformed into the Ambassadors, officially re- 
cognized, of Count Capodistrias, Sovereign in fact of 
the People of Greece. . 


Slavery Abolished in Mexico. Guerrero, the Pres- 
ident of Mexico, issued a decree on the 15th of Sep- 
tember, abolishing slavery throughout the whole ex- - 
tent of the republic. ‘Desiring to signalize’ he says, 
‘the year 1829, the Anniversary of our Independence 
by an act of national justice and bene‘icence that may 
turn to the benefit and support of such a valuable 
good; that may co-operate to the aggrandizement of 
the Republic, and return to an unfortunate portion-of 
its inhabitants those rights which they hold from na- 
turé, and that the people protect by wise and equita- 
ble laws, in conformity with the 30th Article of the 
Constitutive Act. Making use of the extraofdinary 


faculties which. have been granted to the executive, I 


thus decree : , 
‘1. Slavery is forever abolished in the Republic. 
‘2. Consequently, all those individuals, who, un- 
til this day, looked upon themselves as slaves, are free. 
‘3. When the financial situation of the Republic 
will admit, the proprietors of slaves shall be indemni- 
fied, and the indemnification be regulated by a law. 


Papal Bull. A letter from Madeira of Oct. 39, 
speaks of a Bull having been issued by the Pope, ex- 
communicating all the priests and preachers who have 
spoken against Don Pedro or Donna Maria 2nd. 


According to a calculation recently made, there are 
103 canals in G* Britain, extending 2682 miles, formed 
at an expense of thirty millions sterling. 


It is said Bolivar, President of Columbia, intends to 
visit Europe. 





MARRIAGES. 








In this city, Mr. Levi Lock of Lexington, to Miss 
Susan Simonds. By Rev.’Mr. Lowell, Mr. Caleb An- 
By Rev. Mr. Dean, | 
Mr. George W. Coombs of Salem, to Miss Ann Clout- 
man, of this city. 

In East Cambridge, Mr. Benjamin B. Reed of Sa- 
lem, to Miss Emeline Harrington. 

In Wrentham, Mr. Calvin Kingsbury of Salem, to 
Miss Mary Blake. 

In Middleboro’, on the 28th ult. by Rev. Mr. Ea- 
ton, Mr. Samuel Barrett of Cambridgeport, to Miss 
Anne Juliet Eddy, daughter of Zechariah Eddy, Esq. 
of the former place. 

In Newbury, Mr. John Lee, of Amesbury, to Miss 
Hannah F. Colby, daughter of Capt. Joseph L. Colby. 
Mr. Moses Coffin to Miss Hariiet Little, eldest daugh- 





| ter of Mr. Michael Little. 


In Portsmouth, Mr. Samuel Mendom to Miss Ade- 
line Dimpsey. Mr. Waterman Wood to Mrs. Baker. 











—_ —_ 





DEATAS. 











In this city, Jeremiah Cotton, jr. aged 20. Lydia 
Master, aged 52. Patsick Phologan, aged 35. Mary 
Ellen, daughter of Mr. Kdward and Mrs. Mary Pres- 
ton, aged 22 months, Mary Jarvis Collins, only child 
of Mr. Ebenezer and Mrs. Eunice C. aged 5 months. 
Caroline Chandler, eldest child of Mr. Increase 8. 
and Mrs, Sarah W. Withington, aged 3 years. Mrs. 
Catherine Coolidge, relict of Joseph Coolidge, Esq. 
aged 74. Francis James Henry, son of Mr. James 
Henry, aged 10. 

In Salem, Mrs. Anne Phelps, aged 85. 

In Andover, Mr. George Abbott of Salem, aged 75. 

In Tisbury, Mis. Lydia Athearn, widow of Mr. Jo- 
seph Athern, aged about 82. 








PROSPECTUS 
OF THE 
UNITARIAN ADVOCATE 


AND 
RELIGIOUS MISCELLANY 
(New Series.) 
Conducted by an Association of Gentlemen. 


THIS work is intended for the defence and wider dis- 
semination of the religious views which commend 
themselves to the Unitarian, as the most scriptural and 
rational. But in pursuing these objects, we hope nev- 
er to forget that the great principles of Christianity are 
the peculiar property of no denomination of Christians, 
but are held in common by they all. While we strive 
to dispel those prejudices which give to error its most 
efficient support, we shall labor yet more earnestly to 
correct those misapprehensions which have reached 
the heart with their influence, and caused a feeling of 
abhorience to mingle with the love of supposed truth 
in the minds of our opponents. 

The Unitarian Advocate and Religious Miscellany is 
open for discussions on all important topics of morals 
and religion. Essays and Dissertations relating to 
Scriptural interpretation, and adapted to throw light on 
the sacred volume, and assist the serious inquirer in 
his pursuit of truth, will be especially welcome. A 
temperate exposure of prevailing erroneous opinions, 
and an open though charitable and candid defence of 
what is esteemed important truth in opposjtion to 
these opinions, will be frequently attempted in this 
work. 

Writers will receive 59 cents a page for all matter 
eontributed and accepted. 





CONDITIONS. 

I. The Unitarian Advocate and Religious Miscel- 
lany will be published on the first day of every month, 
commencing with January, 1830, each number to con- 
tain 48 pages, duodecimo, handsomely printed on su- 
perfine paper, with new type—the whole making two 
volumes a year, of 288 pages each. 

If. Price, Two Dollars e year--to be paid on the 
delivery of the 3d number. 

Ill. Any person who shall procure five subscribers, 
shall receive one copy gratis. 

1V. Agents will be supplied with the work on the 
following terms, viz: For‘one hundred copies, one 
third discount ; fifty copies, one fourth discount.—Any 
number less than fifty, one fifth discount. 

All communications in any way relating to the work 
to be made to the publisher. 

Subscriptions received hy the publisher, Boston; 
by David Felt, N. York; Thomas P. Ash, Philadelphia ; 
Toy & Lucas, Baltimore ; Thomas Cousins, Charles- 
ton, 8S. C.; and by Agents in all the principal towns 
in the United States. 

L. C. Bowness, Publisher, Boston. 


JUVENILE LYCEUM. © 


MR. HOLBROOK will be happy in aiding the ° 
young people of Boston in providing themselves with 
a place of resort which shall combine instruction and 
other amusement. He has provided a deposit for col- 
lections in Natural History and the Arts, where speci- 
mens contributed by young ladies and gentlemen will | 
be preserved for the use of themselves and friends, es- | 
pecially their parents and teachers. Experiments and 
illustrations will be given to explain the principles of 
Science, and the pupils will have an opportunity to il- 
lustrate to each other. 

Parents and teachers are invited to accompany 
their children and pupils to the lectures at all times 
when it is convenient to themselves. : 

Mr. Grund who is well known as a distinguished 
Mathematician, and a thorough and skilful teacher in 
Exact Sciences, will give instruction in the Mathe- 
matics, both to children and adults, and at such times 
as will not interrupt the ordinary pursuits of business. 

Mr. Russell late Editor of the Journal ot Edacation 
will give lessons in Elocution, and also meet reading 
circles of ladies and gentlemen if it should be desired. 

A course of illustrations and experiments for young 
ladies and misses will comménee on Wednesday next 
at 3 o'clock, P.M. A course for lads on Saturday at 
the same hour. 

Tickets and further information may be had at the 
Dec. 12. - 


——$—__— 








« the Pitcher. 
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MUNROE & FRANCIS. 


HAVE published the following new works for 
Curisrmas and New YEAR’s PRESENTS. 


The Boy’s Own Book, or an Encyclopedia of. 
Games, Sports, Athletic Exercises, rational Amuse- 
ments, &c. for the Field, the Gymnasium, and the 
Parlor Fireside. This book is a reprint of the. English 
work of the same title, with the omission of such arti- 
cles only as are we useless in this country, and 
whose insertion would have enhanced the price very 
much. It contains every thing concerning the Sports 
and Plays of Boys, namely, Games with Marbles, Tops, 
Balls ; Sports of Agility and Speed, Sports with Toys, 
and various miscellaneous sports. Archery, Cricket, 
Gymnastics, Fencing, Swimming, Angling, Chemical, 
Optical, and Arithmetical Recreations. Sicuciee, or 
Chequers. Deafand Dumb Alphabet. Feats of Leg- 
erdemain. Tricks with Cards. Paradoxes and Puz- 
zles. Riddles and Conundrums, &e. With an ac- 
count of Pigeons, Rabdits, and Guinea Pigs. All il- 
lustrated by numerous cuts, and a complete index. It 
will be done up in a handsome style for a Christmas 
and New Year’s Present. 

Fables for the Nursery; a most instructive and en- 
tertaining little work for young children, embellished 


with twentyeight fine wood cuts, and printed ina clear _ 
Contain’nz The Little © 


and neat style on fine paper. 
Boy and the Lizard ; or Mutual Kindness. The Mon- 

key and Lapdog. Vanity Punished; or, the Peacock 

that would go tothe Fair. Velvet and Busy; or, Idle- 

ness and Industry. The Three Hedgehogs ; or, Pun- 

ishment for Disobedience. -The Danger of Keeping 

Bad Company. The Learned Pig; or, the Folly of 
Discontent. The Ape and the Ass. The Proud Frog. 

The {Grateful Crane. The King of the Fen. The 

Covetous Boy and the Goose. The Peacock and his 

Fellow Travellers. Second part of the same. The 

Young Stag. The Shetland Pony. ‘The Rook and 

Mudge the Ow]. ‘The Faithful Dog. 

Columbus, Or, The Discovery of America; a very 
beautifully written life of that great Navigator, ex- 
pressly for children, and tiansJated into English by 
Mrs. Ex1izAseTH Heutme, author of many useful 
works for youth. With a lithographie frontispiece, 
representing the first landing of Columbus in America 

Cortez, Or, The Conquest of Mexico, by the same 
translator, with a lithographic trontispiece, done by 
Pendleton, representing Gauemozin offering his bos- 
om to the poinard of Cortez. 

Pizarro, Or, The Conquest of Peru, by the same 
writer and translator, with a fine lithographic frontis- 
piece, representing Atahualpa showing the writing on 
his thumb to Pizarro, who could neither write nor read : 
the disdain and contempt, manifested by the chief at 
this ignorance, was the cause of his death. 

The Smuggler’s Son, Or, Sherwood Quarry ; a very 
interesting and well told rale, for the instruction of 
Youth, by the author of U}loa’s Travels, &c. 
_ Sandford an4 Merton, By Mr. Day. A new edi- 
tion, in two volumes, with lithographic frontispieces, 
done by Pendleton expressly for this edition. 

Elements of Morality ; For the use of young per- 
sons: to which is prefixed an Address to parents. By 
the Rev. C. S. Sanzmann. A new edition of this 
popular and entertaiuing work, with engraved frontis- 
piece. 

Bible Biography ; Or Questions upon all the per- 
sonages in the Old and New Testament: copied from 
the last edition used in the Edinburgh Sessional 
School, and adapted in a superior degree for fhe use of 
Sunday, Sabbath, Lord’s-day, or Week Day Schools. 
Eiubellished with a copperplate frontispiece. 


MUNROE & FRANCIS have also received all the 
Juvenile Souvenirs, and some English works for child- 
ren such as 

The Swiss Family Robinson; Or Adventures of a 
Father, Mother, and four Sons ina desolate Island ; 
the genuine progress of the Story forming a clear illus- 
tration of the first principles of Natural History, acd 
many branches of Science which most immediately ap- 
ply to the business of life. To which are added, 
Notes of Reference, explanatory of the subjects treat- 
ed of. With twelve Cuts from new designs, and a 
map of the Island. Sixth Edition. London. 

Winter Evenings at College ; a familiar description 
of the Manners, Customs, Sports, and Religious Ob- 
servations of the Ancient Greeks ; with a short ac- 
count of the state of Modern Greece. By a Clergy- 
man. London. 

The Young Gentleman’s Library of Useful and 
Entertaining Knowledge ; Intended as a Holiday or 
Birth Day Present- Embellished with 35 beautiful 
engravings. London. 

The Young Lady’s Library of Useful Knowledge, 
with 34 beautiful engravings. London. 

{- A Catalogue is published of their Chiistmas and 
New Year’s Presents. Dec. 12. 

MR. THOMPSON’S SECOND LECTURE. 

MR. THOMPSON, will give a second Lecture in 

Julien Hall, on the evening of Sunday, the 13th inst. 
Dee. 12. 


que? @@tee 


PENMANSHIP. 


MISS NANCY FROST informs those parents in 
Boston, who wish their Children to improve in the Art, 
that she has opened a School for that purpose at No. 
4 Sehool Street; and in order to accommodate all who 
may wish to attend she will give lessons at any time 
during the day commencing at 9 o’clock. 

EVENING SCHOOL. 

Miss Frost to accommodate those young Ladies and 
Gentlemen who cannot attend through the day will 
keep an evening school from 6 to 9 o’clock. 

Terms moderate, and made known at the Room 
where Specimens of improvement in Miss F.’s mode 
of instruction may be seen. tf Dec. 5. 











LIBERAL PREACHER—for Nov. 


JUST published by L. C. Bowxes, cerner of Wash- 
ingtop and School Streets, and J. & J. W. Prentiss, 
Keene, N. H.; The LIBERAL PREACHER, for 
December, 1829, containing a Discourse on ‘ the 
Death of Belshazzar ;? by Rev. Mr. Tracy, of New- 
buryport Mass. Dec. 5. 


UNITARIAN ADVOCATE. 


VHIS day published, by Leonarp C, Bowtes, 
corner of Washington and School Streets, “ The Uni- 
tarian Advocate,” edited by Rev. Edmund Q. Sewail. 
For December, 1829. 

CONTENTS. 

Insensibility to the flight of time; Death in infancy ; 

Paul’s Vision at Troas; On the interment of a wife in 





_a domestic cemetery ; Spirit of improvement; Preach- 


ing Christ; The young ruler of Judea; On an infant 
prepared for the grave. Dec. 5. 


"TYPE FOR SALE—CHEAP. 


FOR SALE at this Office 200 lbs. of Long Primer 
and 130 of Bourgeois, at one shilling per pound—be- 
ing the type on which this paper is now printed. 

Also, 160 Ibs. Pica, very little woin--at 25 cents 
per pound—if applied for within two or three weeks 
Nov. 21. 








DISTRICT OF MASSACHUSETTS, to wit. 
District Clerk’s Office. 

Be 1T REMEMBERED, that on the twenty-fourth day 
of October, A. D. 1829, in the fifty-fourth year of the 
Independence of the Unitod States of America, Sam- 
vEL G. Goopricu of the said district, has deposit- 
ed in this office the tide of a book, the right whereof 
he claims as proprictor in the words following, to wit : 

‘ Peter Parley’s Winter Evening Tales.’ 

In conformity to the act of the Congress of the Unut- 
ed States, entitled, ‘* An Act for the encouragement of 
learning, by securing the copies of maps, charts, and 
books, to the authors and proprietors of such copies 
during the times therein mentioned ;”’ and also to an 
act, entitled, “An Act supplementary to an act, entitled, 
‘ An Act for the eficouragement of learning, by secur- 
ing the copies of maps, charts, and books, to the au- 
thors and proprietoss-of such copies during the times 
therein mentioned ;’ and extending the benefits there- 
of to the arte of designing, engraving, and etching his- 
torical and other prints.” JNO. W. DAVIS, -. 

Clerk of the District of Massachusetts. 
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SELECTED POETRY. 


@xdeumen ectehieeatennedie p are eens 


[From the Juvenile Miscellany.} 
GoD IS LOVE. 


‘ God is love: and he that dwelleth in love, dwell- 
eth in God, and God in him. 1 Johniv. 16. 


Yes, God is love, all nature cries, 
The whole creation makes it known, 
From all that dwell below the skies, 
To angels round his heavenly throne. 








Yes, God is love; the care benign, 
Shown to the creatures of his hand, 
Proglaim to all this truth divine, 

In every age and every land.” 


Yes, God is love; his holy word 

Has life, and an imm rtal state, 

Through Christ, his Son, our Saviour, Lord, 
Revealed to us in mercy great. 


Yes, God is love—our Father, Friend— 
We’ ll ceaseless dwell on ties so dear ; 
With every wish this thought shall blend, 
And dissipate each dovbt and fear. 


Thus nature, providence, and grace, 
Declare to us that God is love ;— 
A Father to the human race, 

Who will a friend at all times prove. 


Almighty, all-pervading love ! 
In vain we would its depths explore ;— 
A boundless sea, below, above, 


‘Without a bottom or a shore.’ ANON. 





BIOGRAPHICAL. 




















The following letter, relating to a very worthy and 
estimable individual lately deceased, was written by 
the late Mrs. Newcome Cappe to her friend Mrs. 
Lindsey. And, as our readers will perceive, was refer- 
red to by an intimate friend of Mr. Eaton, at the anni- 
versary of the Unitarian Association in June last. 

As a sketch of the early trials, virtues, and progress 
of a meritorious individual, it will be perused, we are 
sure, with interest. As indeed we cannot but find satis- 
faction in tracing those steps of divine Providence, by 
which he is pleased to conduct his children through 
obscurity, and straits, and sorrows to comfort, prosper- 
ity, and exemplary virtue.—Mr. Eaton, we believe 
was an eminent Unitarian Book-Seller in London. 

York, May 6, 1802. 
My Dear Frienp, 

Itake up my pen again sooner than I 
should otherwise have done, as I cannot let 
Mr. Eaton go to London without sending a 
letter by him to you. Mr. Lindsey will, I 
am sure, be disposed to shew him kindness, 
from what he knows of him already: but I 
think, if he will permit him sometimes to vis- 


‘him to leave the 





it him, that his character ard talents will so | 
unfold themselves, that he will see him in a | 


still higher point of view, and will think him 


worthy of all the patronage he can bestow. | 
Mr. Belsham, too, will, I hope, take notice | 


of him. 


I do not mean, if it were practicable, to | 


take him out of his present humble station, 
but merely to afford such aids as may ena- 
ble him to be most useful in it, and to allow 
a little leisure, and a few useful books, in 
aid of that mental progress of which his mind 
is so capable, and which excites in us all, 
(meaning Mr. and Mrs. Welbeloved, Mr. 
Millar, Miss Cullen and myself,) now that 
we know some particulars of his history, in- 
creased astonishment. 

I always imagined, being a Scotchman, 
that he had the advantages of the school ed- 
ucation common to the poor children of that 
country. This, however, was far from be- 
ing the case. His father married at 19, had 
considerable talents, but strong passions, to 
the guidance of which he wholly resigned 
himself; and having married a woman ten 
years older than himself, deserted her, when 
she had brought him five children, and en- 
listed for a soldier. 

David, from his youngest years, endeav- 
ored to assist his mother by running er- 
rands, or any means by which he could help 
to support her or himself, and at nine years 
of age his father got him taken into the reg- 
iment as a fifer. He was very anxious to 
learn to read, and, by the most unwearied 
perseverance, got at last to read the Bible, 
where his mind was charmed with the histo- 
ry of Abraham, of the Patriarchs, with their 
intercourse with God, and the favor they 
enjoyed; and he thought how happy he 


should have been had he been born an IJs- | 


raelite. 

This ardent desire of being approved in 
the sight of God, preserved him free from 
vice amidst all the scenes to which he was 
then exposed—scences of wickedness and 
depravity, of which it is not possible for 
those who have not been exposed to them, 
to form an idea. 

In twoyears, at the close of the American 
war, the regiment was disbanded, and he 
returned to his mother, being 11 years old; 
but his father never returned: he abandon- 
ed his family entirely, and came to England. 

Young David’s ambition at this period 
was to learn a trade, that he might maintain 
himself honestly, and read his Bible. He 
saw, however, no means of obtaining this 
object; for his mother was in the most dis- 
tressed circumstances, and they had no 
friends. He contrived, however, to get em- 
ployment, of one sort or other, and at length 
was engaged by a tailor to carry out parcels, 
wait on the shopmen, &c. 
ued near a year, hoping he should be able 
to learn his master’s trade; but, at length, 
finding it impossible, he left this situation, 
and once more returned to his mother. He 
then thought that perhaps he might get to 
be a hair-dresser, and with this view he ap- 

lied to every shop in Edinburgh, but none 
of them wanted an apprentice. 

At length his mother died, when he was 
15, and he attended her in her last moments. 
After this, a sister of hers, whose husband 
kept a public house, and who" had had a 


difference with his mother, sent for him, say- 


ing he might stay with them. whilst he could 
get a better situation. He went according- 
ly, and for about six months was employed 
in drawing ale, waiting on customers, &c. 
At length a message came from his father, 


Here he contin- | 














then in this city, desiring him and his broth- 
er to come to him, and they set forward ac- 
cordingly; his whole property amounting to 
thrée sixpences; but his brother, who was 
two years older, had saved ten or twelve 
shillings. For the first stage, they took 
hold of the mail, having deposited their 
clothes upon the back part of it, and ran 
with it 16 miles. Here the bundle coming 
untied, they were obliged to proceed alone, 
and the first day walked 50 miles. 

On coming to their father, they found he 
could do nothing for them; and he insisted 
that his son David should be a gentleman’s 
servant, and actually hired him to Col. Suth- 
erland, where he contined three quarters of 
ayear. But, still having the most ardent 
desire not to lead a useless life, for such he 
deemed that of a footman, he left them, and 


struggled through the greatest difficulties | 


before he could attain the accomplishment 
of making shoes. 

He bound himself an apprentice for two 
years, and used, during that time, to work 
from four in the morning till twelve at night, 
in order to get a little money in these over- 
hours, for clothes and washing. 
ways pious, and at this season attended the 
Methodists. By over exertions, however, 


and poor fare, his constitution was extreme- | 


ly injured, and he was attacked by a slow 


fever and ague, which had nearly put a pe- | 


riod to his life. 
At length, when about 18, he was led by 


the disposals of a kind Providence to work | 


at his trade by the late Francis Mason, who, 


together with his coadjutors, had just made > 





He was al- | 
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| 
| 
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| 
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| The Petition of William Cobbett, of 
| 
| 
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tants there are, who need the benefits of suc an es- 
tablishment,—a large proportion especially in the 
North of Ireland, being either Presbyterians, or belong- 
ing to other denominations of Dissenters,—the follow- 
ing statements may well excite our astonishment. 
They are extracted from a petition of William Cob- 
| bett—a well known writer and advocate for Reform— 
to the House of Commons, presented the last Avril; 
and praying, as our readers will perceive, that the 
‘ Protestant Church of Ireland, may be by !aw, abro- 
gated and abolished.’ 
| Petitionof William Cobbell, presented {0 the 
House of Commons, May 1, on the Estab- 
lished Church of Heland. 
To the Honorable the Commons of the Unit- 
ed Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
in Parliament assembled;— 


Barnes, in the County of Surrey, 
Most humbly sheweth, 

That your petitioner prays your Honora- 
ble House, that the Protestant church of 
Ireland, as by law established, may be, by 
law, repealed and utterly abrogated and 
abolished; and that this prayer he founds on 
the facts which he, with the greatest respect, 
_ will now proceed to submit to your Honora- 
| ble House: 

And after several preliminary remarks, facts, and il- 
lustrations from the history of the [rish Establishment, 
he thus proceeds :— 
| It must be manifest to every one that there 
‘could be, for giving the vast revenues of the 
' church of Ireland to the Protestant clergy, 
no ground other than that those revenues 
_might be applied in such a manner as to 
cause the main body of the people to be- 


the amazing discovery, that the doctrines of | come and remain Protestants, and that, too, 


the Trinity and of the Atonement are not to_ 


be found in the New Testament! They did 
not know that there was an Unitarian in the 


world besides themselves, and were perpet- | 
ually occupied in devising means how most | 


of the communion established by law; that 
those revenues, on the most moderate esti- 
mate, amount to three millions of pounds 
sterling a year; that several of the Jrish 
bishops have, of late years, left, at their 


effectually to declare this great discovery to | death, personal property exceeding, for each, 


others. 

Here, probably, we may date the com- 
mencement of that spirit of inquiry which 
set the miud of Mr. Eaton thoroughly to 
work, which developed its extraordinary 
powers, and. which now, at length, obliges 
most endeared connexions 
of his life, for he is most sincerely attached 
ed to these people, and, together with his 
wife, to seek a new situation, unencourag- 


ed, and totally unknowing what may be the | 


issue. 


| two hundred thousand pounds; that the dean- 

eries and prebends, and other benefices in 
the chureh of Ireland, as by law established, 
are of great value; and, that your humble 
petitioner is sure that your Honorable House 
will not deem him presumptuous if he take 
it for granted that your Honorable House 
will allow, that it is impossible that any gov- 
ernment in its senses, that any but tyrants, 
/and mad tyrants too, would have given these 
immense revenues to the Protestant clergy, 
' unless with a view and in the confident ex- 





The leaders of the church, as they call | pectation of seeing the pedple, or a large 
themselves, unhappily have retained the | part of them at any rate, converted to the 


worst part of Calvinism—its narrowness and 
intolerance. They are eight in number, 
and they constantly teach,.that conduct the 


most exemplary, without the strict obser- | 


vance of all its peculiarities, will be so far 


persons are in fact even further removed 
from all hope of heavenly happiness than the 
most abandoned sinners. He sent a letter 
to them last Sunday night, stating in the 
most serious and impressive manner the rea- 
sons that forced him to leave them. The 


leaders triumphed, but the body of the peo- | 


ple were dissolved in tears; and they now 
lament his departure so deeply that his spirits 
are extremely agitated. Having, however, 


| Protestant faith, and joining in the Protes- 
| tant communion; for that, otherwise, it must 
have been evident that those immense reve- 
_nues could only serve to create division, and 


ee sos | to perpetuate all the passions hostife to the 
from obtaining the Divine favor, that such | 


peace and prosperity of the country. 

That, however, at the end of 276 years, 
| there are, in Ireland, even a less number of 
church Protestants than, as your humble pe- 

titioner finds good historical reason for be- 
lieving, there were an hundred and eighty 
years ago; that it is a fact generally admit- 
ted, that the church Protestants in that 
country have long been, and still are, de- 
_ creasing in number, compared with that of 
the Catholics, and also as compared with 


made the determination, on the most serious | that of those Protestant sects who stand aloof 
deliberation, he considers it as his duty to | from her Common Prayer and Communion; 


persevere, 


that it is an undoubted fact, that in many 


I have omitted many curious particulars | parishes there are scarcely any Protestants 


in his history, in this brief outline, and eve- | 


ry thing that related to his up-hill journey 
in this city. I think, however, that when 


at all; that in some parishes there is not 


_one; that throughout the whole country there 
| is not, on an average, more than one church 


=] 


even the few difficulties which I have stated | Protestant to every six Catholics or Dissen- 


are considered, the progress his mind has 
made is truly astonishing. Mr. Wellbelov- 
ed and myself are of opinion, that it would 
be well for him, in his own way, to put down 
the particulars of bis life, by which, I think, 
the following important ends might be an- 
swered. 

They would shew the amazing energies 
of which the human mind is capable, when 
arouzed by a sufficient stimulus; the un- 
speakable importance of early piety—this, 
like a guardian angel, was his protection in 
every danger, and although the sentiment 
was immature and unenlightened, led him 
safely through poverty and distress, to res- 
pectability and comfort; and it would like- 
wise shew the great advantages that accrue 
to a well-disposed mind from reading the Bi- 
ble, even where it is so very little under- 
stood. 

I should mention, that Mr. Eaton fre- 
quently, after he had been taught his trade, 
worked to assist his friend Mr. Mason, and 
to help towards the support of four destitute 
children of an unhappy sister, and for many 
years preached every Sunday, and of-en 


| ters; and that, while the Catholics are shut 


out of the churches founded and endowed by 
their forefathers of the same faith, and while 
these churches are empty, or at best echo 
to the solitary voices of the stipendiary agent 
of the opulent and luxurious incumbent, the 
Catholics are compelled, either to abandon 
the public practice of their worship, to build 
chapels at their own expense, or, which they 
are frequently compelled to do, kneel down 
on the ground and in the open air. 

That, if your Honorable House will hard- 
ly be able to refrain from expressing deep 
indignation at the thought of a scene like 
this, (existing apparently with your appro- 
bation,) it would he presumption indeed in 
your humble petitioner to attempt to estimate 
the feelings with which you must. contem- 
plate the present state of the Irish church, 
as by law established, and the present appli- 
cation of its prodigious revenues. . 

That there are in Ireland 3403 parishes; 
that these are moulded into 315 livings, and 
that, therefore, each parson has, on an av- 
erage, the tithes and glebes of more than 





nine parishes; that this is not the worst, 


went to Cawood to preach (distant 13 miles) | however, for that many of the livings are 


without ever receiving any pecuniary rec- 
ompense. 
been a cutter-out in one of the first shops 
here, had he not declined it, that he might 
sometimes have a few hours to spend in his 
ministerial labors. And it must be added, 
that Mr. Mason always declined a similar 
situation for like reasons, for they were ex- 
ecllent workmen. 

Just now I have the pleasure of your let- 
ter. How do I rejoice at the account of our 
excellent friend! I am very sorry your eyes 
are so indifferent. How irreparable to me 
would be the loss, were you obliged to dis- 
continue writing! I think I shall introduce 
Mr. Eaton to Dr. Tou!min. 

Adieu, my dear friend, and believe how 
truly I am ever, 

Most faithfully yours. 
C. Carre. 





—_ ~~ 





MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL ESTABLISHMENT OF ENGLAND 
AND IRELAND. 

In ourlast Register we published some statements 
respecting the enormous wealth and revenues of the 
Episcopal church in England. Those of the estab- 
lishment of Ireland, considering the small number of 
Protestants in that part of Great Britain, is still greater. 
And when it is considered how few even of Protes- 





| 
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Moreover, that he might have | 


| 








united, and that the whole 3403 parishes are 
divided amongst less than-350 parsons; that 


| of the 3403 parishes, there are only 139 that 


have parsonage-houses, so that there is now 
remaining only one parsonage house to ev- 
ery 24 parishes, and only 465 that have any 
churches, or one church to seven parishes; 
and that even in these, residence of the in- 
cumbent, or even a curate, seldom takes 
place for any length of time; thatthe church 
as by law established, would seem to be 
merely the means of making, out of the pub- 
lic resources, provision: for certain families 
and persons; that of the four archbishops and 
eighteen bishops of the Irish church, as by 
law established, there are, as your petition- 
er believes, fourteen who are, by blood or 
marrlage, related to peers; that a similar 
principle appears to your humble petitioner 
to prevail in the filling of the other dignities 
and the livings; and that therefore, the Irish 


| church, as by law established, really does 
| seem to your humble petitioner to exist for 


no purpose other than that of furnishing the 
Government with the means of bestowing 
largesses on thé aristocracy. 

That. though this must, as your petitioner 
presumes your Honorable House will believe 
be a great evil, it is attended with evils still 
greater than itself; that to expect in such a 
state of things a willing payment of tithes 
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and clerical dues would be next to a trait of 
madness; that the tithes are often collected 
by the aid of military force; and that blood- 
shed is not unfrequently a circumstance in 
the enterprize; that it is manifest that, if 
there were no military force kept up, there 
could be no tithes collected; and that, there- 
fore, to the evil of the present application of 
the Irish church revenues are to be added 
the cost and all the other evils arising from 
the keeping up of a great standing army in 
Ireland; that, besides this army, there is 
kept on foot an armed, and sometimes mount- 
ed, police establishment, costing an immense 
sum annually; that it is clear that neither 
army nor police would be wanted in Ireland, 
were it not for the existence of the Church 
Establishment, which the Catholics and Dis- 
senters, who form six parts out of seven of 
the people, must naturally, and notoriously 
do, detest and abhor; that, therefore, while 
the Irish church, as by law established, ap- 
pears to your humble petitioner to be kept 
up as a source for supplying the Govern- 
ment with the means of bestowing largesses 
on the aristocracy, the army and the police 
appear to him to be required solely for the 
purpose of giving efficiency and permanence 
to that supply. 

That, hence, as your humble petitioner 
firmly believes, all the discontents, all the 
troubles, all the poverty, nakedness, hunger, 
all the human degradation in Ireland; and 
this belief he founds upon facts which are 
incontrovertible. 

That, when the Reformation laid its mer- 


_ — 


one feeling of disgust. The Judge said 
‘ however much such piosccutions might be 
regretted, yet the law, now that the indict- 
ment had been preferred, must take its 
course.’ The jury found the boy guilty,— 
He was recorded for peatH. At the same 
time two persons, for attempting to strangle 
and drown a third, were sentenced to only 
six months’ imprisonment. The same mag- 
azine mentions that at the assizes of the 
preceding month, between two or three hun- 
dred individuals were recorded for death. 
Philan: 




















VALUABLE AND POPULAR SCHOOL 
BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED by J- & J. W. Prenriss, Keene, 
N. H.—and for sale by the Boston Booksellers, and 
0 of the Booksellers in New England and New 

ork. 

_ ‘The Literary and Scientific Class Book ’ ; embrac- 
ing the leading facts and pmnciples of Science, illus- 
trated by engravings; designed as Exercises for the 
reading and study of the Highe: Classes in common 
Schools; by Rev. Levr W. Leonarp. 


Few Books issued from the American Press have 
received higher or more deserved commendations, in 
the first Literary Journals, and fiom individuals of the 
first standing, as a work eminently useful for raising 
the standard of education in our Common Schools, 
by its use both as a Class Book and for recitation. 

* Adam’s New Arithmetic ’ ; in which the principles 
of operating by numbers are analytically explained 
and synthetically applied—thus combining the advan- 
tages to be derived both from the inductive and syn- 
thetic mode of instructing; by Danie. ApamMs, M. 
D., Author of the Scholar’s Arithmetic, School Geos. 
raphy, &e. 

Perhaps no work of the kind ever met so kind a re- 
ception and so rapid a sale as Adams’s New Arithive- 


ciless hand on Ireland, that country, blessed 
with a soil and climate as good as any in the 
world, had 649 monasteries and other foun- 
dations of that nature; that it had a church 
in every parish, instead of having, as now, 
one church on an average to every seven 
parishes; that it had then a priest in every 
parish, who relieved the poor and repaired 
the church out of the tithes; that it had in 
monasteries and in the bishops’ palaces, so 
many points whence the poor, the widow, 
the orphan, ane the stranger, received re- 
lief; and that it had (greater than all the 
rest) unily of faith, glory to God with one 
voice, peace on earth, and good will towards 
men. ’ , 

That, alas! your humble petitioner need 
not tell your Honorable House, that those 
have all, yea all, been swept away by the 
means made use of to introduce, establish, 
and uphold the Protestant hierarchy; that 
these means are still in practice, and are, 
in productivenes of turmoil and misery, as 
active and efficient as ever; and that, as 
long as this hierarchy shall continue to exist, 
these same means tnust, your petitioner is 
convinced, be employed constantly and with 
unabated rigor. 

That, therefore, your humble petitioner 
prays that your Honorable House, proceed- 
ing upon the clear precedents set by former 
Parliaments, will be pleased to pass a law 
to repeal, abrogate, and utterly frustrate 
and make of no effect, the Protestant church 
now established by law in Ireland; that you 
will be pleased to cause a just distribution, 
_in future, of the tithes and other revenues 
now received by that church; that, io this 
distribution, you will be pleased to cause to 











| adopt, relative to the premises, such other 
| measures as, in your wisdom you shall deem 
' to be meet. 
| And your petitioner will ever pray. 

Wn. Consett. 
Barn- Elm, April 20, 1829. 


Revenues of Irish Bishoprics. 
[The statement which now follows, of the Reve- 
_ nues of Irish Bishoprics, is from the London Morning 
| Chronicle. ] 

The revenues of all the Irish Protestant 
Prelates may be pronounced ample, but not 
to the extent generally asserted. There is 
less inequality in their incomes than among 
the members of the English Episcopacy. 
The Bishopic of Derry is the most valuable 
of the Irish Sees; it produces seventeen 
thousand a year; the present Bishop is 
brother to Lord Northland. The Archbish- 


income: it is estimated at sixteen thousand 
five hundred a year. 
cume next in emolument; they may be valu- 
ed at twelve thousand a year: each. The 
{wo remaining Archbishoprics (Tuam and 
Cashell) ten thousand a year each. The 
general average of those Bishoprics not par- 
ticularly specified may be set down from 
seven to eight thousand a year; the two 
poorest (Clonfert and Killalla) are each 
above five and under six thousand a year. 
This is a tolerably wealthy Episcopal Estab- 
lisnment for a country that does not at the 
highest calculation contain one million of 
Protestants. 


PERSEVERANCE, 


Allthe performances of humun art, at 
which we look with praise or wonder, are 
the results of perseverance. It is by this 
that the quarry becomes a pyramid, and that 
distant countries are united by canals; it is 
therefore of the utmost importance that 
those who have any intention of deviating 
from the beaten track of life, and acquiring 
a reputation superior to names hourly swept 
away by time among the refuse of fame, 
should add to their reason and their spirit, 
the power of persisting in thew purposes, ac- 
quire the art of sapping what they cannot 
batter, and the habit of vanquishing obsti- 
nate resistance by obstinate attacks. 

Johnson-- Rambler. 








ENGLISH LAW. 


The following instance of the cruel oper- 
ation of the English criminal law, is given 
inthe September number of the London 
Magazine. A poor boy was indicted for 
stealing a piece of gooseberry pudding!— 





| be made effectual provision for the relief of 
'the poor; and that you will be pleased to | 


optic of Armagh (primacy) is next in point of | 


tic. Among the numerous high :ecommendations, are 
the following. Messrs. Sereno E. & H. Dwight, of 
New-Haven, say, “We have introduced’ Adams's 
New Arithmetic into our Gymnasium ; as we believe 
it_ superior to any other with which we are acquaint- 
ed. New Haven, Jan. 16, 1826.”—Mr. Stowell of 
the Lancastrian School in New Haven, says, ‘* The 
examination of it has afforded me much satisfaction, 
The analytical and synthetic methods of teaching are 
very happily combined. The explanations are very 
clear and full.””—Professor Olmstead, of Yale Collese 

considers it ‘among the best of our elementary trea- 
tises.’””’—Rev. Mr. Leonard, of Dublin, observes, 
| ‘* The useful and practical examples with which the 
work abounds, must confer upon it a high value.”-- 
Recommended also by the State School Commission- 
ers in Vermont. 


The ‘Scholar’s Arithmetic, by Daniex ApAms, 
M D. 

‘Easy Lessons’ in Reading, for the use of the 
Younger Classes, in Common Schools; by Rev. Josn- 
va Leavirt, Stratford, Conn. This Popular Work 
is intended to follow the Spelling Book. 


This work is also recommended by the School Com- 
missioners in Vermont. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


‘Sequel to Easy Lessons’; a Selection of Reading 
Lessons for Common Schools, designed to be used al- 
ter Easy Lessons in Reading, American Popular Les- 
sons, Boston Reading Lessons, and other works of a 
similar rank; by the Author of the ‘ Literary and sci- 
entific Class Book’. 


The Selections are such as will highly interest the 
Scholar, and are well adapted to promote the love of 
learning. 

This work has been highly approved by the Rev. Z. 
| S, Barstow and Rey. T. R. Sullivan, of Keene; Hon, 
S$. Hale, author of the Premium History of the Uuit- 
ed States, and Miss Fiske, Principal of the Female 
Seminary, and cordially recommended to Parents, 
Guardians and Instructers, as a work much needed, 
and calculated also to promote the love of learning 
and virtue. Mr. Hale, the Editor of the Boston 
Daily Advertiser, and Compiler of the ‘ Boston Read- 
ing Lessons,’ says, ‘ This book deserves a favorable 
reception from those who have the charge of primary 
Schools.” 

Price only 25 cents—-pp. 216. 


J.&J. W. P. will publish, in seasoa for Winter 
Schools, ‘ Haue’s History of the U- States.’ 

This work received a premium of $490, and a gold 
medal, from the American Academy of Language and 
Belles-Lettres. It has been adopted in the High 
School in N. Y. and introduced into almost every 
State in the Union. It will now be published in an 18 
110. and will be afforded as low as any other work of 
the kind. ° Oct. 17. 
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When this trumpery case was brought for- | 
ward, the whole court appeared to have but | 


| means discourage it, 


NEW ENGLAND ANTI-MASONIC 
ALMANACK ror 1830. 


_ JUST published and for sale by Joun Marsu, No 
96 and 98 State street, the * Wew England Anti-.Ma: 
sonic Almanack for 1830,” containing besides the as- 
tronomical calculations, &e.— much original and mis- 
cellaneous matter—embellished with a frontispiece 1 ; - 
resenting a candidate receiving his obligations,—Also 


several Cuts illustrative of the Masonic Grips, Pass- 
frrips, Signs, &c. epi3m Sept. 26. 


SINS OF THE TONGUE. 


JUST published by L. C. Bowxss, corner of Wash- 
ington and School Streets, and for sale at the Book- 
stores, a Discourse on the Sins of the Tongue, by 
ALEXANDER YounG, Minister of the Church on 
Church Green. Second Edition. 

‘I must confess I am so wonderfully charmed with 
the music of this little instrument, that I would by no 
All that I aim at is, to cure it o 
seveial dissgreeable notes, and in particular of those 
little jarrings and dissonances which arise from anger, 
censoriousness, and gossipping. In short, I would al- 
ways have it tuned by good nature, truth, discretion 
and sincerity.’—4ddison. Oct. 31. 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


THE Christian Register is published every Saturday 
morning, near the corner of Washington and School- 














| streets—over the Washington Circulating Library. 


Terms. Three Dollars a year, payable in six 
menths from the time of subseribing. 


To those who pay at the office, or send their sub- 
scriptions free of expense to the publisher, within the 
first month of their year,—two dollars and fifty cents 

To those who pay billg in advance to a collector 
after the first month of their year,—two dollars and 
seventy-five cents. 

To those who obtain and hecome responsible for five 
subscribers, and send the money yearly in advance, 4 
sixth copy will be sent gratis. 

§- No subscriptions discontinued, except at the 
discretion of the publisher, until all arrearages are 
paid. 

All communications for the editor, as wellas letters 
of business relating to the Christian Register, should 
be addressed to Davip REEpD, Boston. 

8G The following gentlemen are authorized to re 
ceive the payment oF beadptions for the Christian 
Register in their respective towns and vicinity. 

Augusta, Geo. Thomas 8. Metcalf. 

Brooklyn, Conn. Rev. Samuel J. May. 

Bridgewater VN. Mass. Perez Crocker. 

Concord, " Danie} Shattuck. 

Easton, .: Daniel Reed. 

Eastport, Maine, Daniel Kilby. 

Hingham, Mass. David Andrews, ji. 

Kennebunk, Me. Barnabas Palmer. 

Keene, N. 1. John Prentiss. 

Portsmouth, N. H. John W. Foster. 

Plymouth, Mass. William Brown, 

Taunton, * David C. Hodges P. M’ 

Townsend, * Aaron Keyes Esq. P, M. 

Trenton, N. ¥. Rev. J. B. Pierce. 

Walpole Mass. Palmer Morey, 
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